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Chapter I. 


TJT7 H EN poverty has eaten all else its famine devours 
▼ » love. Alice Power.an orphan at eighteen, had 
two years of the grudging affection of her 
mother's sister, Mrs, Pontet, a lady who had been made 
angular and hard by a running fight with privation* 

And at last the poor woman’s long patience had worn 
out, and she vented her spite against the world on her 
niece* and told her that she was eating children's bread. 
The girl felt all the terrible loneliness of the young. She 
knew that she worked hard and uncomplainingly : and, 
in the first resentment of the injustice—and all injustice 
is murderously terrible to generous youth—she did a 
desperate thing. She left the little cottage among the 
peach and pear bloom at Unley, and ran away to 
Adelaide, with two shillings in her pocket. 

Necessity drove her to a labour registry ; the same 
necessity blinded her vision. She accepted a situation 
in Silver Star, not knowing where Silver Star might be* 
Continuous failure for Baldy Davis had made the 
registry-office keeper careless of the truth—an easy 
transition, for she was a woman, and earned commis¬ 
sions by painting all employers as angels and all situa- 
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tioos as places of asphodel and roses, carefully suppress- ] 
mg the facts of overwork and the cockroaches in the \ 
kitchen sink. And so, little by little, she had made V 
Baldy Davis a benevolent old gentleman of eighty, and 1 
t hen she altered his sex and engaged Alice Power as com- ] 
panion to an elderly lady who lived at Silver Star he- ^ 
cause of an Asthmatic condition. Then, and very 
hurriedly, that there might be no after consideration \ 
and repentance, she gave Alice Power money for the 
journey and despatched her by the train to Terowte with 
a letter to Ruck Crawford—the driver of the coach from : 
Terowie to Silverton and thence to Silver Star. 

The journey by rail to Terowie had been a vision of 
delight to \he Adelaide bom and bred gill \ but the* glory 
of leaving the iron road and striking with the coach 
boldly through wheat fields and into the desert land ; 
the exhilaration of that wild gallop behind six swift 
horses through the mazes of the ghostly tracks ; the joy 
of occupying the. box seat next to Ruck Crawford—that 
driver who was the Czar of the road—left her almost j 
stunned with adventure. And us the coach progressed 
at a gallop towards the Barrier. Crawford pointed out 
the road to Teetulpa where he had k ' lost enough oof to 
fill a cart. Miss ' and through Mann a hill, where there 
was no hiU to speak of and no manna at all, but only an 
immeasurable sea of biting, sterile sand ; and they had 
left Olary with its goats and old kerosene tins and mud 
and canvas shealings and mouldy inhabitants slumbering \ 
as of old, and had driven on satiated with the uniformity 
of air and sky until a faint shadow like a heat-cloud ap¬ 
peared on the horizon, and Buck Crawford pointed to it 
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with his whip, and said that the cloud was k a big blow 
from the Barrier Range.’ 1 

Long before that time he had made a lifelong friend 
of the girl from Adelaide. Her very look up to him as he 
explained something of the bush expressed complete 
trust and conJidonee ; and, as her face, creamy as new 
ivory, hazel-eyed, firm-chinned, eyes steadfastly alight, 
looked up to the big man on the box, his face—hard and 
clean, and with the long shrewd jaw of the Yankee of 
half a century ago—softened to the softness of boy¬ 
hood, He had very bright eyes which seemed to 
challenge t he sky and the sun, and which saw everything 
by night or day—saw three stumps on the nearside of 
the track and two saplings on the off side, and steered 
his galloping six between without drawing rein. 

His wind-beat, sun-beat face had not a line hi it of 
care, but only the wrinkles which come of laughing and 
the crowsfeet caused by long looking on plains that 
seemingly held water when they but held the mirage. 
Heavy curling yellow hair " as long/' as he said himself, 

•* as if he were half a poet ; " great yellow moustaches 
and a goatee w hich exaggerat ed the Yankee shrewdness 
of the jaw. He saw as well by night as by day, putting 
out the headlights of the coach and steering under the 
starlight by ills ability to know as substance that which 
seeiucd but shadow, travelling quickly through the stages 
as if the darkness were sunlight, and rarely with the out¬ 
side swingle bars scraping the bark from a tree. 

And in the long intimacy of two hundred miles and" 
niche of driving without the loss of a moment beyond 

x v. •- 1 , >;;* v / r&saM 
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that necessary for the changing of horses and the feeding 
of the passengers, each found a friend, frankly and 
without the consideration—conscious at least—of mx„ 
In the day-time all his bush love was unfolded to her ; 
he talked of the habits of this horse and that- analysing , 
them as if he analysed human motives, 

' V'see that offside leader. Miss i That's Rocket, 
and the terrible whip illustrated the name, for at its 
touch Rocket jumped almost out of his harness., but in 
a moment was his old self again—running with loose 
traces and never pulling a pound. 

V- He's a very big horse, Mr. Crawford. ' 

" Very big ami very valueless : he's a loafer. And 
see him putting on side coining into Siivcrton. All skits 
he is. Rut you always find the smallest kind of ’possum 
up the biggest kind of tree.” 

And then, with innocent enough pride of achievement, 
he used the whip as if it were a scythe, cutting the leaves 
of the salt hush by the side of the track as regularly m 
if with a knife. When Rocket, injured by the whip 
that could not keep him to duty, lost his temper and bit 
the ear of the middle leader, who was ft worker and 
ready to pull the coach alone had he been able, the whip 
became terrible, falling like lightning out of the sky ; 
and when she said deprecatingly, Oh. Mr. Crawford ! *’ 
he replied, *' BonH be too softhearted. It's being soft- 
hearted that spoils other people. Mail or horse has got 
to be taught by getting hurt. The boy that never 
knew the stick nil have to cry himself blind when he 
get^ old/' / 
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Bush hind, gum belt, plain; down a dizzily-graded 
creek bank, galloping across* the drift sand and pig- 
jumping up the other bank went the horses, over a lull 
into a plain from one concentric circle of hills to another, 
rattling over quartz and iron slugs, ploughing through 
deep red dust that arose in the air and made golden 
ladders to the sum And ever t he blue Mils in the golden 
vapour forward, the burned salt-hush and the stunted 
mulga and the w icked black and red blooms of Sturt s 
Desert Pea—which is the Mephistopheles of all flowers. 
Droves of kangaroo started up as the coach racked on 
its great thorough braces nearer to their feeding grounds; 
bustards, fat and heavy, and pencilled with delicate 
feathers of silver, ran through tussocks until they had 
sufficient way to carry them into the air : rabbits were 
everywhere ; and once a flock of emu burst from s scrub 
belt and ran off with racehorse speed towards the heart' 
of t he westering sun. 

“Many's the time I’ve thought of training an emu 
to run for the Melb’n’ Cup / * said Buck Crawford* But 
I don’t think they’d stay the distance, Miss. 

And at night, when wrapped in Crawford's possum 
rug she dozed, and her head fell towards lus shoulder, 
he took all the reins in liis big right hand and made her 
comfortable. While she slept the coach ran swiftly 
through the starlight and the Cross clipped low- ; and 
it was only in the chill wind that the sun blows to the 
plain just before daybreak that she awoke and sat up. 

“ I’m so sorry I wont to sleep. Mr. Crawford. 

u Oh ! no fear ; you ain't used to keeping awake 
night and day/’ 
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t; But it was lonely for you*” 

44 No fear. I sometimes drive all night without any -1 
body up here—when it's cold, y' know. And I think/* j 
44 What do you think about all that time f ” 

" Ok I Australia, an' what she's going to be* Rome 
was a world heater —m was England. Australia will be 
greater*” 

" How % ” 

4i Australia 'ull be a world leader. I'd like to go in 
Parliament and help* Mightn't be able to do much* 
but sometimes 1 think when I hear ail the imported 
4 push ? singing out ‘ Empire ? that a good lunatic who 
w ould keep on saying 4 Australia ! Australia ! ' would 
be better than nothing. 1 

" You re not imported* Mr* Crawford ? ” 

'■ No, Currency—just like you, Miss* I was bum in 
the Hawkesbury—New 8011th. yknow. I used to have 
to grind com overnight in a little mill for my next day s 
breakfastA* 

“ And you are not tired of the bush \ ” 

“ Never—the bush never went back on a man yet if 
he treated it right. The best men are always the further j 
out ; or the man who's got to keep moving thinks so r 
and that*# as good*” 

Out from the east the dawn spread his golden fain 
stick by stick and fold by fold ; the horses reached a 
down grade at the moment and plunged down it as if 
the daybreak brought them new strength. And so it 
had* for dawn meant that another half-hour would 
complete t he stage. 

11 And what else do you think of f " 
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^ When I’m alone I recite Adam Lindsay Gordon to 
the horses* I mind meeting a buggy once and two 
women in it* and me galloping the horses and yelling 
■ The Swimmer ? at the top of my voice. They turned 
the horses and galloped into Terowie and told the police 
a lunatic had stolen the coach. 

fcl Bat lias a poet so much of a hold over you \ " 

” Hasn't he i Why, you see he was a buehman : ami 
he could ride a comet if you put a bit in its mouth ; and 
t hen he was in trouble and he wrote poetry a man can 
read. D’ye know what’s helped me ? They say lie 
didn't write it, and I don't care who did, ' 
k What is it ? " 

1 * Lite ie mostly froth and bubble. 

Two things stand like atone— 

Kindness m another's trouble, 

Courage in your own/ 

/ Yes—that's tine : a real man would feel like that* 
But Mr. Crawford, was it true '? " 

4 ' Was what true ? " 

You won’t mind ? " 

“I I No ! Say anything you like/' 

“ At Terowie they told me you kept the coach pas¬ 
sengers awake all night reciting Gordon's poems to 
them/ 1 

Buck Crawford grinned. ' ’ That's a true bill* I t hink. 
Y'see, if they’re decent people it Tid be a pity not to talk 
Gordon to 7 ein, aiv if they’re bad lots they deserve to be 
kept awake. Come up, Maud ! Pull, Tallboys ! Yup ! 
altogether-pull, Chloride, you black waster, pull! ” 
They were through the heavy sand hud before them 
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was Siiverton—beautiful in the golden air of early 
morning and getting ready to roar again. 

For more than half the day Buck Crawford drove a 
smaller coach through from Silverton to Silver Star: 
and as they rocked down the rises and hogged along the 
dusty plain. Buck Crawford, who had earlier learned of 
her destination, but had not yot found* the courage to 
tell her of her impending loneliness in the Apollyon 
Hotel's womanless menage, gave her advice, as he styled 
it. 44 between man and woman/’ 

44 If I knew the crowd that let her come up to a place 
like tills,he had said to himself, “ Id whip the soul 
case out of them first and run the coach over them after¬ 
wards/" 

44 You look out up there, Miss/’ he said, indicating the 
as yet unseen Silver Star by a wave of his whip hand 
** You make friends of everybody, or some of the was ten 
Ull talk. Davis is all right, an’ go’s Barney On© an< 
Jersey Clarke—an' Pm all right—— ** 

46 I know you are, Mr, Crawford/" 

" Thank yer, Miss ; an’ Charlie "Git’s as good as gold 
but his cousin Joe's a poor thing—low grade and re 
fractory dirt at that/ 1 

44 And the old lady Pm going to t n 
i4 Eh ? H m. Come up, Lily 1 Git to it, Alligator ! 
Pull, Ploughman. There’s the Silver Star, Miss/ 1 




Alice looked ahead and saw the canvas and weather¬ 
board and galvanized iron township whose reason was 
Charlie Holt’s discovery of ore worth £800 a ton. 

With that desire to finish well which is the strong 
desire of every real man and of every horse worth his 
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fodder the weary team came into Silver Star at a gallop 
and stopped. A dozen hands were upheld to help Alice, 
but she selected Buck Crawford and alighted. Baldy 
Davis, perspiring by reason of nervous prostration at 
the sight of her, led her through the cheering crowd r>f 
all the hard cases of the Barrier and into the great clay- 
floored bar-room. 

The Lady of the Silver Star had reached her prin¬ 
cipality. 


CH4PTKR II- 


T HACKARINQA was in its prime, Paddy Greets » 
worked his rich claims, the " Six over Six ” and 
the " Seven over Six." The Gipsy Girl and 
Charlie Nicoi and the prospectors who followed riddled 
the ApoMyon Valley and found the Day Dream, The 
Nine Mile and the Umberumberka were in due course of 
being proved duffers, and Fitzgerald Moore was in charge 
of the Pinnacles. The Pioneer at Thackaringa had 
yielded over £20,000 ; Lubra ore was worth £600 a ton ; ‘ 
May Bell ore was worth £480 : certain silver shows 
owned by one of the greatest of Australian democrats, 
and known as "Charlie Kingston's claims/' were pro- . 
during ore worth £ 1;30 a ton. Because the crest of the 
Day Dream Hill was of ironstone—heavy, dark and 
rugged— any ironstone Vise was pegged and worked and 
boomed. Mount Kobe men swore by this year, to £ 
swear at it the next. And a boundary rider named 
Charles Rasp pegged out a long iron hill on Mount GippS 
horse paddock—the Broken Hill; and all men Laughed 4 
at him. Twenty-five years before, prospectors from 
Bendigo had broken the caps of the richest silver lodes * 
of modern times, but had passed on never knowing the 
nature or value of the rejected metal; for a man gets 
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what he looks for, and these looked for gold only and 
departed hot-foot oti its phantom track- 

Broken Hill was a range of manganic iron, weather 
blackened and forbidding* covered with dreary imilga— 
susummt in the everlasting winds—the only life the 
energetic Hies and thousands of wallaby- From the 
summit of the black hill the inulga looked like a grassy 
sea. And because if was to be great and lasting it was 
slow of discovery and growth ; while the Day Dream 
and the Lubra and the Silver Star arose in a night and 
died in little more than a year. And Silverton was a 
roaring drunkard in a dust cloud. Goat Hill shares were 
worth £1000—or rather they were selling at £1000—for 
they were not worth anything- The Hen and Chickens 
was booming with the Silver Star, and J. S, Reid was 
printing the 14 Silver Age," 

Silver Star was roaring with a smaller voice. It had 
one consistently rich claim and twenty elusively richer ; 
it had two alleged hotels, and a store or two, and a weekly 
coach from Silverton. The Apollyon. Thomas Cart¬ 
wright Davis' hotel (he was popularly known as B&ldy 
Davis) had first place ; the Native Silver Hotel, over the 
way and separated by two chains of finely-milled dust, 
was the second-rate house, Baldy said that no man 
visited the Native Silver until the ApoBtyou had kicked 
him out ; but this may have been merely trade pride- 
fulness. 

Outside the bar, and looking to the mulga clad Mils 
that masked the dusty street, sat two old men drinking, 
very solemnly, rum from pannikins—giving it just 
sufficient water from the water bugs that swung and 
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cooled in the wind to acquit themxrf the charge that they 
drank the spirit neat* Within the great ceilingless bar 
was a worn and tattered bagatelle table with a jew 
lizard sleeping on it* under it and on the clay floor and 
on the tables were the reasons for the existence of Silver 
Star—specimens of iron and quartz and greieen, and tin 
specimens, and silver, and mica and asbestos* One 
prospector had brought in a great block of kaolin, and 
talked of beating the potteries of Staffordshire here in 
the centre of the desert of saltbush plain and concentric 
hills of mulga; rocks were piled on the bar counter; 
a slug of horn silver showed its dull ugliness in a beer 
glass : a specimen of native silver was sheltered by a 
glass inverted* Ry the bar counter was a red-painted 
box* and on it the painted words : 

V.R* 

ROYAL MAIL* 

For this was the Silver Star post office, too. 

Men said that Raldy Davis made as much money of 
beer and whisky cases as of their contents ; for with the 
cases he budded living rooms against the original bar of 
galvanized iron on rough bush timber ; and the side- 
walls proved the statement with such notifications as : 
“ Pugdog Stout.” 

44 Stow away from Boilers*” 

4 - Keep CooL” 

“ Milk Gin for the Kidneys/* 

41 Bull's Head Brand.” 

Raldy Davis, a great bull of a man* nodded his shining 
hairless head as he smeared the glasses with a cloth—an 
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operation he styled' * washing up/ 1 By a long table near 
the bagatelle table, with its jew lizard HtiU slumbering, 
a thin. almost cadaverous young man, splashed with 
red paint, was laboriously writing on a long strip of 
calico, no two letters alike, and using as much paint- on 
his face and clothing as lie had given, to the banner. He 
stepped back from it a yard or so with all the joy of the 
artist—prouder than Tintoretto gazing at one of Ids 
furlongs of crowded canvas. The strip of calico was 
surrounded by salt bush foliage, and the dusty leaves 
looked almost as artificial as the flagrant art of the 
glaring paint. 

The cadaverous man suspended his looks of admira¬ 
tion and wrote below the notice, as if he were a great 
painter signing a picture, Frank the Artist/' 

That done he stepped away from the calico, and 
Baldy Davis saw it in all its beauty thus : 

THE FIRST WOMAN ON THE FIELD, 
Welkum to Silver Star, 

Frank the Artist. 

*■ How’s she now i asked Baldy Davis as he smeared 
t he last glass with the ancient towel 

Frank the Artist waved the brush, and sprayed him 
self with the real paiul yet again. 

** Slow, boss, slow, Y'see « artist as to ’ave plenty 
o’ time. T got to put the shadin' in yet/ 

Well/’ squeaked Baldy Davis in strange contra¬ 
diction to the deep bass of the living skeleton he ad¬ 
dressed ; " If the artist don’t fitfKh before the coach 
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tjomes in with the girl the artist wont avc any more \ 
rum for a month o' Sundays.;" 

At that Frank the Artist painted frantically, but only j 
for a moment : and then he said, " It s no use ’urryinYj 
but III do it if l get a snifter now. ’ 

” Jus one then, mind : its got to be fixed up over 
the bat\ too/' 

I'll iinish the hartist’s work, any way/' said the 
cadaverous man as he came to the bar counter. 

“ YU have to naii it up too, W*en it s on the table f 
it’s a bit o' kaliker ; but w en it’s on the wall it's a 
tram pal arch, an 7 a tmmpal arch I want. ' 

He put the rum bottle on the counter, and Frank the | 
Artist clutched it affectionately, saying. " You’re 
matin a big to do over this ©re noo barmaid/' 

^ She's more'n a barmaid/' replied lialdy Davis, 

” She's the first woman in Silver Star-all the talent's 3 
comin' in/' 

Under cover of this enthusiasm for the first lady on 
the field Frank the Artist poured for himself a very com- ; j 
preheusive drink of rum. while Baldy Davis continued, ; 
tT Therc T U be Jersey Clarke an” Barney Cue an" Charley ^ 
? 01t— Here ! v’aint leavin’ no room for the water/' 

‘ 1 don’t never have no water with it—I take a chaser ! 
after, it bites better/’ 

Baldy Davis looked at the bottle as if it were his 
enemy, and put it away in safety as he said, It wasn't 
a second mate's nip that—it was enough for the whole 
boat’s crew and the bos un, Does all b artists love rum 
like you i M 
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41 All of 'em—but the noospaper coves is the worst," 
” I knew a reporter once used to fry fish m it ; but, 
spare me days, he wasn't any worse than you/' 

” Nev' mind, nev' mind/' said Frank the Artist per¬ 
suasively, '■ Who else is cornin' 1 ” 

‘‘ Charlie 'Oil an’ Joe 'Olt—he’s a cross-grained 
waster, but Charlie's all lode stuff/’ 

* 4 Charlie r Qlt struck it rich in the Silver Star, ain't 
e ? ” 

" My colonial oath he has. The stuff's worth three 
hxndred pounds a ton/' 

4 ‘ Pd like to 'ave a few ton of it." 

v * Get on ; if y’ad y*d sell it for n ton o‘ rum.” 

" Gimme a little one now.” 

" Not much l Go an' paint the trumpal arch fust,” 
Frank went back to the fable and liik work as if he 
walked in the martyr’s sheet of fire as a large, wild- 
whiskered old man put his head and shoulders through 
the door and roared, u Pannikin empty/* 

It was apparently a well understood formula. Baddy 
Davis took the rum bottle to the verandah, Frank the 
Artist looked after him and muttered that everything 
went to “ Bob the Finisher.” By "everything” he 
certainly meant rum, but he was accidentally truthful 
in his statement. Everything at Silver Star did go to 
Bob the Finisher—if only it stayed at Silver Star long 
enough : for Bob the Finisher was the undertaker. 

As Baldy Davis returned he was followed into the bar 
by a spare old man. travel stained and poverty stricken, 
and bent under the weight of a swag, his face masked by 
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the impalpable dust' of the salt-bush plains, and yet 
bearing some evidence of the refinement of civilization 
and better days than these. 

The weariness of Ids eyes softened linldy Davis, and 
he said in rough welcome, ' Hlo mate, what’ll you 
uve ? ” 

41 Water, please.’" 

Water an' what % " 

“ Only water/ 5 

*' D'ye want to; wash in it l 

No ! To drink/' 

■* To drink alone ? ’’ 

“ Yes, please/’ 

Right y'are. First time S was ever asked for it. 
Y aint got me on a string ? T ’ 

M No—really/’ 

o You're goin to drink it ? Yu gammon l 
" Yes—of course/' 

4 ‘ .VI3 right, all right—there y'are. " 

“ Thank you/ 5 

The wild-whiskered undertaker's head and shoulders 
filled the doorway again as Sands drank the water-? 
drank it delicately for all his stress—and Rob the Fin¬ 
isher's voice cried again, Li Pannikin empty \ ” 

Davis took the bottle to the door, where now Rob t he 
Finisher’s two cronies had joined the undertaker, and 
supplied the held out pannikins. 

See that bloke 1 ** said Baldv Davis* 4i He drinks 
water// 

Boh the finisher looked at his drinking companions* 
and said solemnly, u Water—Rill ! Water—dim ! ” 
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They replied with equal solemnity* ” Water—Boh l M 
and retired with him as if frightened. 

Davis returned to the bar and looked at the new 
comer as he set down the glass. u D’ye like it ? mate ? " 
** I was perishing for it/* 
u Have a rum now ? 1T 
“ No. More water, please.” 

44 More ! Another pannikin ! Well i Well i Well ! ’ 
And he refilled the glass from the w ater bag and asked, 
" T Ave you got a claim about 'ere i " 
u No ! I'm carrying my swag.” 

" 1 see you had Matilda up ; but 1 t hought you might 
five a mine—everybody has/' 

44 Have they ? ” 

” Course. I had five rich silver mines once and their 
close up rapped me." 

” I am not likely to have any silver mines—rich or 
floor. I am a derelict; and you have been kind.” 

” Kind ? A drink of water * ” 

” Not only the water—but the words/' 

44 i didn't say nothing.” 

“ May be not the Words then but the way of it. The 
good humour and the smile. 1 have seen little of either 
for many a year.” 

* ’ You go on ! Don’t talk like that. An' ole bloke 
like you a got no right going round the bush. Ain’t 
you got any friends ? 

“ None—I forfeited them/' 

“ How ? ” 

u I’ll tell you, I was in a position of trust. I wanted 
to be rich quickly/’ - 
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" If you try to get rich in a year you'll be 'anged in A 
six months,’’ 

I served seven years." 

" You was innercent ? ” 

" No, guilty ! ** 

" I’m glad o' that/' 

1 Glad! Why?” 

" Every bloke I met what did time said lie was in- i 
nereenet. You’re the lirst that owned up.” 

14 1 did not tell a Lie to screen myself. Why should 
I now when I have suffered ? ” 

" And then you come out J " 

“ I don’t know why I tell you all this, but l cannot ^ 
help it. As employers came to know my story all 
offices were closed to me, 1 took to the bush, doing 
anything. 5 ' 

4 * Mining ? ” 

" No, I was too old to learn ; but I found this as I 
walked here. Is it gold ? ” 

And he handed to Baldy Davis a specimen of mineral 
in glistening yellow cubes, 

" Le’s see.” said Davj&. " Yes—it is—— “ 

Ah ! ” 

t+ Yes. it s noo chum gold—iron prytos/’ 

** Valuable ? ” 

About as valuable as ice-cream at the South Pole/'J 
" Oh i ” 

" Y'see, an old tenderfoot like you shouldn't be playing 
walk about in these tracks. It takes a real hard-faced 7 
man to keep gom here—straight wire, it does," 
f- It’s a dreadful place,” 
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1 Not it—there's not a real man here doin' badly, 
and a lot are makin’ big money/' 

vt Then I starve in the midst of plenty ? " 
u Y* will if y } haven't anything better than iron 
prytefi/* 

/ I have an interest in a mine." 

“ What sorter mine ? " 
u Silver/ 5 
t; Where i " 
t; The Broken Hill/' 

il Silver ! There’s no more silver in that than you'll 
find in a cloud/' 

“ Then I have been robbed of ray last money. 1 paid 
eighty pounds, ail I had, for a fourteenth of it/' 

It might he worth a tenner. 1 mean ye' might get 
a tenner for it if ye' met a mug. I'll see if I can't sell it 
to some of the drunken blokes. They might do in their 
money that way as well as any other. Put it away— 
hold it. Meantime have a rum. " 
tk No—X want food and work/" 

4 - Can y' keep books ? ” 

" Yes, it was my profession/" 

u Well, look here, I can't write meself, an" I takes 
the blokes' word for it* an' I believe I’ve lost a brewery 
an ? a keg o T rum this last week or two/ 5 

u Til be glad to keep the books, and I only want my 
food/" 

41 Not much ; no tucker wages here. Ten bob a day 
is what we pay boys ; an’ you're worth that/ 5 

Taking silence" for consent he walked from be¬ 
hind the bar, bringing with him a day book. 
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dog-eared and spirit stained ; and Sands, falling 
into his humour, sat with him at the tablo and they 
examined Baldy Davis's unique system of book-keeping. 
While they were so engaged there came to the door a 
prematurely aged man of fifty or so—Jersey Clarke, 
known on every rush since Canoona—strong still by 
reason of work with a promise to it—weakened a 
little by the excess which follows stress and the careless 
taking of life in the hand. The old men, still agitated 
by the blasphemy of Sands’ teetotalism> showed him 
the water bag, and the pointed out Sands ; and Jersey 
Clarke received the information with a slightly cynical 
surprise. Then curiosity pressed him and he walked 
to the work of art and watched amusedly the candid 
vanity of Frank the Artist Meantime Sands had 
justified his appointment, 

" There’s a case of beer entered here without any 
name to it.” 

14 Le's Beef' said Baldy Davis. 44 That's a drop o’ 
blood there, aint’ it ? ' } 

Yes.” 

” Then that wm the day Charlie Holt struck chlorides 
in the Silver Star—we wet the mine with a case o' becr/C 

44 But there’s another ease charged to him here,” 

Eh ! So there is. Well, I can’t think. La’s see, 
who was here that day ? Charlie *01t, Joe ’OH, Rob the 
Finished, Buck Crawford, Jersey Clarke." 

“ Eh ? ” said the prospector, 

” Nothin; ! Nothin' ! Terrible Dick, Barney Cue, 
Frank the Hartist an’ me. Here ! Charge it to all a 
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them, an' we’re bound to get paid—all of them except 

me.” 

" Frank the Artist * too £ 

*• Oli, nev' mind him, Y*might as well charge him 
with a railway and expect to get the money. 

Frank the Artist brought the painted calico and 
mounted a ladder behind the bar and then nailed up the 
calico* Jersey Clarke, finding that Ms picture gallery 
had removed itself, joined the two at the table* 

“ H’lo Baldy,” 

“ How are you. Jersey i ' m 
" Heard you takin' me name in vain. 
u Oh, on'y goin' through the books,'* 

Whathn I doin' in your flamin’ books 
You owe for a ease of beer. ' 

41 First i hcaid of it;” 

* 4 Well you do, anyway—seven pound ten.’ 
jersey Clarke opened the pouch at his belt, took there- 
from a greasy wad of notes and counted out the money* 
u Well I dumio who drunk it. I’d jest as soon 'ave 
castor oil inesell. There y are. seven ten.—gimme a 
rum /’ 

ir 01 ass or pannikin { ” 

*' Glasses now ! S'truth, we are toffs/* He looked 

at the smeared glass critically and added, ' v 13-dirty 

toffs 3 too/- 

Well, you’ll get it cleaner when the noo barmaid 
comes/ 5 

“ Got a barmaid coinin' up ? My oath, you’ll be 
get tin 5 t hat proud you'll have to get a whole pair o 
braces to keep your pants up/ 1 
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Yes, didn't 1 leU yer l Frank’s puttin' the trumphai 
arch up now,” 

“ That s a trumphal arch, is it i Thought it was a 
lunatic asylum gate, 

4 * Doubleyer — Hee—Hell— Sea—yew — hem ! Hell! 
You do spell! ” 

Frank the Artist, intolerant ol criticism, resented ihr 
implication* 

41 Why—where's it wrong i ** 

Can’t you see for yersdf ? Y r ou can see it, can't 
you, Raldy ? ” 

Baldy Davis, who couldn't read his own name, looked 
at the calico critically and replied, im Yea, my oath, 
that’s cruel. I never met a artist that could spoil yet/’ 

Frank the Artist, taking a brush overloaded with pailrf 
altered the 4 4 C ” to K ” and made the word 44 wolkum/* 
Then he said triumphantly t " There ! Will that do ? 

“ Now you're right,” said Mersey Clarke, 

%t You can do it right if you oiTy think,” said Raldy 
Davis, 44 It s lucky we was here to tell yer. Coine 
down an' ’are a rum.” 

The artist descending and feeling that common men 
had patronised him retorted with a foreign language, 

111 av e some akwer poorer in urine this time.” 

hat's that ? ” asked Davis, all his respect for 
learning suddenly returned. 

41 Water,” replied the artist nonchalantly, and affecting 
not to notice the effect he had created. 

Terrible edyercated,” said Raldy Davis coniiden- 
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Hally to Jersey Clarke. u Travelled a lot, has Frank. 
He talks German like a trombone player/ 1 

The artist, still widely inflated, left the bar and re¬ 
turned with the two old men and Bob the Finisher, 
and pointed out to them the beauties of his composition 
on the wall 

Before half an hour had gone Baldy Davis had received 
payment for the mysterious ease of beer from Bob the 
Finisher ; and then he attacked Barney Gotti; a big dark 
headed man with a great, if uncultivated, sense of 
humour, a kindly man of much enduring strength. Cue 
capitulated ; but the next comer, Joseph Holt, a thin 
dark man, perpetually sneering, refused even considera¬ 
tion of the claim. Furthermore, and as usual, he com¬ 
mitted one of the cardinal sins of a mining camp : ho 
drank alone. 

V I say/i said Baldy Davis. You remember the 
day your cousin Charlie struck chlorides/' 

“ I remember the day lie struck chlorides in my claim/’ 
replied Joseph Holt sulkily. 

11 The warden says it was his claim/ 1 said Cue. 

14 Lsay it’s mine and he knows it.” 

Cue was full of fight, but its evidence was always 
quiet, “ If you say that Charlie Holt keeps another 
man out of his property/ 1 , said Barney Cue, “ you call 
him a thief ; and he's my friend, and I allow no man to 
say that of my friend/ 5 

“ The claim was mine/ 1 

44 He offered you a half interest in it when you grum¬ 
bled/ 5 

B 
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14 I wouldn't take halt, I should have had all. 1 ' 

” You’re a greedy cantankerous cow/' said Cue* 

“ What l ” 

Baldy Davis interposed* 

44 No fightin’ to-day. The lady 'nil be ere directly. 4 ’ 

44 Give me a brandy, then,” said Holt ; and as it was 
served he drank it and went aw my sulkily* 

. 44 He's a mean cow/ said Davis. 

” 1 wouldn’t drink if he asked me to/’ said Cue to 
the unspoken thought rather than to the spoken words* 

41 That’s all right—I wouldn’t neither—without presf 
sin’ ; but he doesn’t ask yer,” 

And then the}" heard the noise of whip cracks, and a 
black boy driving a pack horse before him drove up and 
dismounted to catch the pack horse* And then a tall, 
lithe Australian rode up on a big flea-bitten grey and dis¬ 
mounted and entered the bar room, bringing with him 
the atmosphere of the great plains. He was very fair, 
very blue-eyed, very candid—hie eyes laughed before 
his mouth did. He was Charlie Holt, a man of the open 
road—so young and so strong that he knew not how 
youthful he was nor the limits of his strength—cajelcss, 
generous, never tiring—part of the genius of Australia. 

He unstrapped from the saddle bow a gunny bag. and 
having given his instructions to the black boy he entered 
the bar-room saying cheerfully, t( Hullo, Baldy t How 
are you, Barney ? ” 

" A1 ! What sort of a trip ?" 

44 Not much. I like that Broken Hill* If there's 
anything in her she's big.” 
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u But there ain't nothin' in her—here's a specimen!— 
a big iron blow, that's what she is,” 

u She's two roiled long and three chains wide/ 1 said 
Charlie Holt, and Cue supplemented him. 

” Iron rides a good horse. 1*11 have a look at her 
myself, some day,'* 

Davis served the drinks, and said, u You’ve been 
away a fortnight.” 
u Yes, about that/” 

“ Was the mica show any good ? ” 

” I wouldn't have it on my mind. There’s a lot of 
stuff about a hundred miles from here.” 

“ What is It ? ” 
u Actinolite.” 

u What’s that ? ” asked Davis, and Chi© replied for 
Holt, M Get a corhti made of it, Baldy, and old Nick 
won’t be able to singe your topknot till half past 
eternity.” 

“ Asbestos ? ” 

* ‘ Something like it. Here’s a gold specimen. Got it 
eighty miles away. Couldn't find any more there, and 
not enough water to wet a flea’s whiskers.”. 
ft£ That cousin of yours was here just now.” 

” Hmv is he ? ” 

” How is lie ? As h© always is—a cross-grained, 
cantankerous—that’s how he is.” 
u Poor old Joe,” 

u Poor old Joe ! D ye know what I’d do with him ? 
Call a roll up and give him twenty-four hours to leave 
the camp,” 
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“ Oh, lie's not a bad sort when you know him/* said 
Charlie. 

“ You're too easy, Charlie, too dead easy.” 

u Why, ever since yer found the Silver Star he ! s hated ' 
yer/' 

u Nonsense ! Why should he 3 ” 

" He likes limelight and money—you've got the 
honour of pioneerin' the camp —that he doesn't like ; and 
by cnuns, he don’t like you ownin’ the best claim on 
the field and him work in' a little tucker proposition. M 

“ Why, you offered him half, and what did he do ? ” 

Refused it and said ha ought to have the lot;-” 

“ Well, it’s no use you trying to put me against him, 
Barney, He's my cousin and he's his mother’s legacy 
to me, too/’ 

“ Well, you’ve got to stand it then. But you're not 
the first man that fed a lizard an’ it turned out to be a 
snake/’ 

I 11 chance it/’ replied Charlie Holt laughingly, 
secure in his strength and his trust in everybody with 
the wondrous confidence of success won while ye\ a boy* 
He mounted the grey, 

Davis stopped him with a hand laid on the horse’s 
mane. " Mind ye 1 come back slippy—there's a lady 
coinin' up by the coach/’ 

u What for ? Nurse or barmaid 1 / 

4 ‘ Barmaid/’ 

111 be along. Why, the only woman likely to oo me 
is a hard-faced woman of fifty/’ 
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“ I s’pose so,” said Davis. " But it oil be a skirt, 
an’ it takes a skirt to make a place look homelike. 

*' So long,” said Charlie Holt, and rode .away. 

“ Over the river,” saidBaldy Davis, proudly believing 
that he was speaking French ; but Bob the Finisher 
called him to duty. 

■' Pannikin's empty ! ” cried Bob the Finisher. 
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Chapter III. 


E MBARRASSED by tho noise, Alice stood in the 
centre of the Apollyon bar-room, while B&ldy 
Davis made himself known. 

“ Mr. Davis, Mass.” 

A beauty ! %s said Barney Cue in a loud stage aside, 
u She's a world beater/' 

ik Davis is better than he looks* Miss/' said Buck 
Crawford, 

“ The luck's better, Miss. I thought that old crow 
eater at the registry office in Adelaide ? ud send up a lady 
about fifty ; and here you are like a two-year-old/ J 
Buck resumed the introduction, 

“And this is Barney Cue, Miss ; and this is Jersey 
Clarke/' 

Cue shook hands without looking at her, so nervous 
was he, and saying, u Er ! Ah ! Hum ! !S he went back 
again. 

Bless you, Miss. I hope you will live for ever/ 1 
said Jersey. 

“ How kind you are, even before you know me," 

Bob the Finisher joined the group, but not for an in* 
troduction* 
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41 Pannikin 'h empty/’ paid he, and Alice asked who 
he was* 

“ Boh the Finisher.'' 

The Finisher I ” 

11 We call him that—he s the undertaker for Silver 
Star** 1 

41 Death here, where all the men seem so strong 1 ” 
frt Death's hardfaced enough to come into this bar, 
Mias,” said Crawford ; “ and it takes pluck for a Jimmy * 
Woodser to do that.” 

*‘A Jimmy Woodser is a cove that drinks with the 
hies. Miss/ 9 explained Baldy Davis, 

“ Dry up,” said Jersey Clarke. “ That ain't the talk 
for beauty,” 

Alice turned to Davis. 41 Will you ask the house¬ 
keeper to show me to mj? room ? ” -* 

“ Housekeeper ! ” said Buck, and turned away. 

“ Why, she don't know/' said Clarke. “ Tell her, 
Baldy.” 

” Well, what do I say l She's out now, Miss. If you 
don't mind me she win ’ you,” 

*' Thank you, and —-she stopped as the cadaverous 
sign painter—his vanity hurt by the unintentional slight 
put upon him—introduced himself. 

" Frank the Artist, Miss,” 

*'An artist, here 1 ” 

” Yes, Mias* I wrote that.” 

“ That l Oh 1 ” She looked at the calico sign for the 
first time—” The first woman on the Field* W-c-t-k-u-m 
to Silver Star.” 11 Oh I ” and she laughed at the spelling. 



There, y’see/' .said Buck, u she’s taking it in good 
part.” 

u I’m glad you're takin’ it right. Miss/ 
u Taking what right ? ” 

•“ The first woman on the Field/’ 

“ Oh, but that is a joke—it must be a joke/’ 

“ Why, Miss ? ” 

M Isn’t it all a joke ? Isn’t the spelling a joke ? ” 

“ I told him the 'k' was wrong, first go off/’ said Frank 
the Artist disgustedly, and left the hearing of further 
ad verse cr i ti cis m. 

“Then it is not a joke,” persisted Alice, “You 
mean that there is not another woman on the Held ! ” 
She had addressed Buck Crawford ; and he replied 
gravely : That’s it. Miss/ 1 

Oh 1 I must go back at once/ 1 
Baldy Davis spoke deprecatingly, “ It’s a gtKxl 
camp, Miss, except for the cursed drink M ; but she 
stop^>ed him, and demanded of the coachdriver the 
reason why he had not told her. 

I didn t think, Miss ; and you're better alone here 
than there/’ 

An there s no coach for two days/’ supplemented 
Davis, 

“ I return then.” 
kl Oh, come now, Miss.” 

Mr. Crawford, could f stay here separated from 
decent women and all refinements ? No ! Better the 
struggle in the city again,” 

You can?t get away for two days, Miss/* 
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u Give me some work to do then/ 1 

That’s it ; work’s the thing to make yer fight 
trouble. There's no labels to the bottles ; but that 
don’t matter. It's all the same tanglefoot. Charge 'em 
a bob a drink.” 

I’ll work hard to pay you back the expense of 
bringing me here, Mr, Davis.” 

M Don’t fret, A smile hid pay us for a year,” said 
Crawford ; and, uneasily, he added to Davis, " Let's 
clear out,” 

Davis went to the bar-room door with him, and then 
advised : “ Get Charlie Holt. He'll persuade her.” 

Why, won’t I do as well % ” 

4t Y* can drive six horses, Buck, but y’ can’t wheedle 
a woman. So long, Miss,” 

“ We’ll try Charlie with it, then. So long, Miss,” 
said Crawford in his turn ; and the other men followed 
them and left Alice Power alone except for the old 
derelict of the tracks and present bookkeeper at the 
ApoUyon Hotel—Robert Sands. She did not see him, 
and, for the first time a full knowledge of her situation 
came to her. The sense of loneliness depressed her, and 
she covered her face with her hands, and, leaning against 
the bar counter, broke down in tears. 

Sands placed the dog-eared ledger on the table, and 
came to her. Why ? What ? This will never do—my 
clear, my dear. Don’t cry.” 

X w-w-wasn't c-c-crying.” 

“ Weren’t you % Then it was my mistake—my mis¬ 
take,” 
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“ It—it wasn't your mistake. I was crying / 5 

4t Were you, then ? Well, I thought, bo, but I didn't 
like to insist/' 

u I suppose I am a fool to think so deeply of my, 
position when you are all so kind.” 

u And you intend to return ? ” 

Yes.” 

“ My dear, I am an old man. I may speak to you ? ** 

“ Yes.” 

ik Do not think too much of the conventions ; thov are 
but the shadow of decency, and not its .substance. 
You are afraid here because all the little furnishings of 
your world are absent—the policeman and the tram- 
car and the suburban villa are not here, and you are 
afraid % ” 

But there is not another woman for fifty miles.” 

But these are white men—the pick of all Australia. 
You are safer here than in the cities. The city is full 
of temptations—poverty and competition and indecent 
proximity breed them, I have felt evil come to me 
through their presence/’ 

44 You 1 ” 

" I ! 0ne tluy I may tell you all; for I am old, and 
age feels no shame—the shame that must not come to 
you. Do not return. Here is no poverty to tempt—- 
here is the strength that respects weakness.” 

“ Oh ! I cannot stay,” 

Think of it. You have a day or more for considera¬ 
tion/’ 
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Bob the Finisher appeared at the door with the usual 
* 4 Pannikin empty ” 

44 Don't bother the lady/' said Hands. 44 FU get it/' 
11 No/ 1 -said Alice, “ It’s my work/ 1 
But Bob the Finisher, indignant at the delay, had 
advanced to the bar-counter ; and, seeing him closer. 
Sands said, ts He's had enough already.” 

Alice replaced the bottle on the shelf. ‘‘ If that is so, 
ho will have no more/' 

Wot ? ” said the staggered and staggering under¬ 
taker, Wot! No more 1 ” 

14 None—not a drop/' 

Bob the Finisher gasped. 4 ‘ Wot ? Wot ? Well, I'll 
see to this, I will that/* and he went off grumbling. 

44 You've done an illegal act, Miss/ 1 said Sands, laugh¬ 
ing, 

44 But how ? » 

'"Acting in restraint of trade. You'll ruin Mr. Davis 
if you stay here for long.” 

4 'Another reason why I go south-west again, Mr* 
Sands." 

44 Let the day decide, and don't cry any more, my 
dear,” 

He took up his books and went to an inner room, as 
Frank the Artist entered from the street. He looked 
around, saw no man, and rubbed his hands antlcipatively* 

4 4 Started work, Miss ? ” 

44 Yes*" 

44 I'll have a rum/' 
u Is this the bottle ? ” 
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“ Yes, Miss.” 

“ A shilling, please.'’ 

“ I don't pay, Miss. I’m Frank the Artist.” 

" Mr. Davis gave me no such instructions. You 
must pay.” 

” But it’s for the good of the ouse. ” 

" I obey orders," said Alice, as site replaced the bottle 
on the shelf. The artist was about to object, but his 
expostulations were cut short by the entrance of Joseph 
Holt—his thin, dark face more malevolent, although 
as he saw the lady, the expression of it changed its mere 
cruelty to that of a more cruel desire. 

“ What > ! the new girl. My colonial, you're a beauty, 
all right. Here, Miss, y ou mustn’t work. There’s 
cattle to do that. Hey, Frank ! ” 

“ I ain’t- cattle,” 

“ But you’re an artist-, ain’t you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

” Then go an' fill the waterbag. Do as I tell you,” 
and he added, speaking to him aside, “ and don’t hurry 
back an 7 I’ll give you half a quid.” 

Frank took the waterbag ; and, grumbling, left the 
bar , and Joseph Holt, with that impudent familiarity 
which most women he had besieged up to then accepted 
as the easy manner of the man of the world, placed his 
whip on the counter and leaned on it. 

“ You’re the new girl ? ” 

” Yes,” replied Alice, coldly, instinctively disliking 
him. 

“ WhaVs your name 1 ” 

“ Power” 
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4,1 Ai\ glory, too, I reckon. My name’s Joe Holt* 
Give me a whisky. No water—1 take a chaser. My 
word ! you're a nice-looking piecey, Eh ! you don’t 
talk. Look here 1 I’ve got one of the bent claims on 
the field, and I’m going to have the very best pretty 
quick* Savee l ” 

u I hear.” 

41 Well, you're a pretty girl, and you ought to be a 
sensible girl, too.” 

M What do you mean ? ” 

*' Well, a sensible girl shouldn't be standoffish with a 
man who’ll soon be mining a foot of ore worth three 
hundred pound a ton/’ 

” Why not ? 

As if it were a challenge, he seized her hands. “ Why 
not ? You mock-modest Mbs." 

44 Let me go,” she said, struggling to withdraw her 
hands. He laughed cruelly at her agitation* ** A 
little baggage like you, coming to a field where there 
hasn’t been a white woman before, pretending you don't 
know what a kiss is,” 

“ You are hurting me—let me go*” 

” I know. You’re cheekier than the cheeky ones, 
once a man gets to know you*” 

44 You brute. I’ll tell Mr* Davis,” 

He laughed again* 44 That old bandicoot 1 ’Ere ! 
Give me a kiss.” 

Oh, will no one help me ? ” 

41 Dashed good play-actin’, I call it. There 1 ” 

He kissed her and released her as Charlie Holt entered 


the bar-room, to see Alice take the whip from the 
counter and slash her iimdter’s face with it, 

“ Damn you i ” shrieked Joseph Holt, mod with the 
pain, 4 * You little fraud ! 

He rushed at her, and met instead Charlie Holt, who 
struck him on the jaw and dropped him in his tracks. 

14 The brute 1 The brute 1 ” said Alice, *■ He in¬ 
sulted me ! ” 

Charlie Holt looked at the man on the ground, 

* c Get up/ 7 he said. “ Take some more if you want 
it/’ 

Joseph Holt rose with Ills hand to his livid face with 
the crimson wale across it. 

“ Not now/ 3 he said ; not now 1 By God, i'li 
never forgive either of you ! 77 

14 Go/ 7 

u Til go. " He took up his whip, u You've been 
away to see a new mine/ 7 

44 Yes. The Broken Hill. What's that to you 1 ?t 

“ You’ll see. IVe got a surpiise for you. You'll 
see ” ; and, cursing them both, the self-styled Rad Man 
of Silver Star left them. 

I m sorry/ said Charlie Holt, haltingly. 

44 Oh, thank you. Thank you ! ?J 

For nothing* Miss. You defended yourself.” 

1 don't know how I did it. I hope I haven’t hurt 
him much/ 7 

“ ®on’t fear. He'Ll be all right again in half an hour." 

“ Yon are Mister Charlie Holt ? " 
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" Yes—who told you Why, it's the girl from 

Unlay,” 

4t So it is 1 IV© been waiting for you to recognise me, 

” Do you remember that day T ” 

« Yes.” 

” Bxit didn’t you know me by name % 

44 I had forgotten the name, I only heard it once, 
you know : but Mi\ Crawford told me—he’s very fond 
of you.” 

He's my best friend.” 

44 He’s a good man, and lie says you are, too.” 

" Doe^ he ? " 

4t Yes, He said, 4 Charlie Holt's as good as gold/ 
Was that your cousin ? ” 

” Yes.” 

“ Mr. Crawford said he had zinc in him.” 

Charlie Holt laughed. ” He means that Joe's low- 
grade and refractory. Poor old, cross-grained Joe.” 

u He's a bad man—a bad man ! ” said Alice vehem¬ 
ently. ” Oh I my mind is made up now, I go back to¬ 
morrow.” 

” What ! Leave Silver Star i ” 

” Yes. I must go.” 

44 Why should you .? Wc may be rough here, but we 
are straight. Not quite respectable, but we respect 
good women.” 

“ But —alone here ! You do not know how conven¬ 
tions make up a woman's world ; and to be here with 
conventional civilisation absent is to be ship-wrecked 
in the centre of a great sea.” 
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“ 1 understand/* 

"And then this man—this insult ! ” 

** He is but one* If you were to tell that story, he 
would be tarred and feathered—perhaps killed/ 1 
" Oh 1 I shall not tell/’ 

" Tell me, how did you come to be engaged here ? ” 

“ My mother died a year ago. I lived with my aunt* 
Poor woman, she has daughters of her own, and her love 
for them left no affection for me/* 
u I can understand/* 

" At last I tried to find work—work in a city/' 

" Hard for the friendless and the good/’ 

" I was insulted there in ways that make iny cheeks 
burn when I think. Then a registry-office keeper told 
me of work as a companion here/* 

"A companion ? •” f 

" Yes, to a lady ; and the salary tempted me* I was 
told that the salary was enough to make tip for the 
loneliness of a small country township/* 

"And then you came here and saw that artistic pro¬ 
duction i ” 

He pointed to the calico sign and laughed* 

“ Oh ! How can you laugh ? ” 

" Isn r t it something to laugh at 1 I mean the acciden¬ 
tal deception ; and then the rude awakening at the hands 
of a backblock artist/* 

" But the deception is cruel/’ 

* £ Look at me. Do you think you can trust me ? ** 
As she looked at him for the moment, and looked 
away, Bob the Finisher tried again* “ Pannikin 
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empty i ” said he ; but he was a voice crying in the 
wilderness. 

u said Alice softly, “ I could trust you—you 

are a good man.” 

I wish I were better, for your sake. Now, we’re to 
be brother and sister. I’m brother Charlie. Who are 
you ? ** 

" Vm rister Alice/’ 

“ Pannikin empty," cried Bob the Finisher impatiently. 
“ Only one man has insulted you, and you have 
punished him. All your humiliations have been at the 
hands of women ; all the deception of you was done fay 
a woman. Now, try and trust a man.’’ 

“ Whom ? ” 

14 Davis/* 

14 Yes—he’s good. 11 * 

4 ‘ Buck Crawford ! ” 

iL Yes, he's a love of a man/’ 

<L Here—is he a brother, too \ " 

11 I suppose so/ 1 

' L But I'm to be the only brother/ 1 
44 Well, they shall be uncles/ 1 

Oh ! said Bob the Finisher, varying the formula 
in his disgust, 4t Pannikin’s bone-dry/* 

44 Barney Cue and Jersey Clarke 1 ” proceeded Charlie 
Holt, deaf to the existence of the undertaker. 

** I suppose they are all right. And there’s the kindest 
of them ah—that new bookkeeper, Mr. Sands/ 4 
* 4 He only came to-day. And you like him ? ” 
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“ Yes, the gentle kindly old man, a* friendless here as 

I” 

l "As you were, you mean, Wei). Ill be hi# friend, too/’ 

Bob the Finisher came between them. Patience had 
been a long grey pain to him, and now patience wad 
dead. 

" I tell yer me blessed pannikin's empty/* 

Alice roused herself, saying : " I'm so sorry, Mister 
—er—Mister Finisher,” 

She took the pannikin, filled it with water, and re¬ 
sumed conversation with Charlie Holt. Bob the Fin¬ 
isher had been searching in the fluffy accumulations of 
his pockets for a match, and accepted the pannikin and 
its contents in good faith. 

“ Y °u *iU stay ? ” asked Charlie Holt again. 

“ I cannot tell you. I must think.” 

I hope she don’t,’ muttered Bob the Finisher, going 
up the bar-room to his lounge under the verandah. 
“ Why. me pannikin ’ud always be empty.” 

Buck Crawford and Baldy Davis joined Charlie Holt 
at the bar ; and Davis asked the burning question of 
the lady—as he had already styled her in his mind. 

’ Well, now, lady, you're goin’ to stay. ” 

“ You will stay, sister Alice ? ” 

‘ HTo, ” said Buck Crawford, as if his friend had 
annoyed him. ■* You’re in a hurry to get related.’’ 

’■ I think I must go back, brother Charlie.” 

" Brot hcr Charlie ! Thunder me blind ! ” said Baldv 
Davis. “ Brother Charlie ! ” 

That ain’t fair. Miss,” Buck Crawford expostu- 
luted. “ I druv you up.” 
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44 Well, uncle Buck, you shall drive nio down again. 3 ’ 

M Oh, no 1 No l Stay I” 

44 Sooner’n that, MisB,” said Buck Crawford, 44 call 
Charlie anythin’ you like/ 1 

It was at this moment that Bob the Finisher drank 
the contents of his pannikin, found that foreign element 
called water, and almost choked over it, 

44 Why, what's the matter with the Finisher ? 3: asked 
Davis of the little wild-whiskered old man who entered 
the bar with the news. 

" The lady give ’im water be mistake.” 

4 ' It wasn’t a mistake,” *&id Alice, 4 ' i thought he 
wanted it.” 

M Miss,” said Buck Crawford, solemnly, you might 
have killed the man/ 

*' Oh ! What have I done ? iJ 

Davis laughed again. ** You very near killed the 
undertaker, Miss, Why, we might have had nobody 
left to bury us/ 1 

44 Give him that nip,” said Buck Crawford, passing 
his own drink to the old man, and he'll be good again.” 

44 Say you’ll stay,” pleaded Charlie Holt again ; but 
the arrival of Barney Cue and Jersey Clarke and other 
men prevented a reply just then. They entered ex¬ 
citedly, Cue first and holding official blue papers in Ms 
hand. 

“ Charlie ! see that ? ” he said. 44 While you were 
away at Broken Hill, that dingo cousin of yours ”— 

‘ L Joe ? ” 

41 Yes, that Bleepin' lizard, Joe/' 
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What's he done ? ” asked I>avis, 

“ Jumped the Silver Star l 

“ Jumped my claim ? ” 

fct Well—Applied for forfeiture*” 

. " I knew there was zinc in him/ 1 said Buck. 

Charlie Holt was incredulous, ” I can't believe it. 
The man I nursed when he was sick—the man my mother 
treated as if he were her son. To do this dirty thing. * 
I'll not believe it.” 

It's gospel truth,” said Jersey Clarke. “ He* 
lower'n a bandicoot.” 

u He's the lowest thing in trousers/' said Barney Cue, 

Charlie Holt sat at the table as if dumbfounded, and 
said at last: 41 Mates, you know how we regard a 
jumper, even when he's a stranger. A mean thing that 
cannot find a slug for himself, and crawls like a camp 
follower after us to steal the thing he is not strong 
enough to take openly. But this man has been my 
brother. We have drunk from the same billycan, eaten 
from the same tin of meat, shared the last bread and 
salt. And to find this takes the fight out of me,” 

“ It ain t took the fight out o' me,” said Chic. You’ll 

battle this through before the warden/* 

L1 You shall fight 1 said Alice, roused by the story 
of the treachery of the man who had insulted her, “ You 
shall fight, I say, and I will help you.” 

” You will help me ? ” 

41 Yes, against your enemy and mine—for he is mine, 
too,” 

” But you are going away ? ** 
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u No ! I have no doubt* now. 1 stay l 51 
“ Drinks for everybody, 1 ’ said Baldy Davis, de¬ 
lightedly. I'll send for a girl to keep you company 
Miss." 

4t The Lady of the Silver Star ! JT cried Charlie Holt, 
lifting his glass. 

“ I’d drink that toast/' cried Buck Crawford, if 
I had to drink it in Rough on Rats," 


Ohapteb IV, 


A MONTH had altered Silver Star, Through the 
^ ever-opea door of the Apollyon the lounger at 
the bar could see a new saloon* Where Bob 
the Finisher had gazed through the golden haze of 
alcohol on unbroken mulga and sapless saltbush, was 
now a painfully new building of galvanised iron, with 
a wondrous sign-board breaking the monotony of the 
slope of its roof—a sign-board from the brush of Frank 
the Artist—for, though most other men knew better, 
Frank the Artist’s spelling governed all the signs on 
Silver Star—bearing this legend :— 

The DENVER CITY HOTEL, 

By 

JHGN SMITH. 

L1SENSE to RETALE FIMENTD 
AND SPIRITS LXQUARS. 

Baldy Davis had lived up to Silver Star’s possesion 
of the “ Lady, The Apollyon bar-room ached with 
mirrors—mirrors everywhere, behind the bar, and in 
front of it, and over the door, and hiding some of the 
stencilled warnings as to “ stowing away from boilers” 
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on the fragments of the beer cases which had been used 
in the building of the residential portion of the house. 
These mirrors were a great comfort to the new barmaid, 
Maudie Timms, imported as a companion for the Lady, 
and dismally failing in that respect; but imported also 
as a barmaid to relieve the Lady of drudgery, and fairly 
successful in that — seeing that the men who paid for the 
drinks did most of the work of their own services. And 
all that month, and almost unconsciously, Alice Power 
and Charlie Holt w r alked into love, both keeping step for 
step and linking fin gem—like frightened children in un- 
lighted rooms. 

Buck Crawford, only an hour arrived from Silver!on, 
sat talking in the bar-room with Baldy Davis, a chastened 
Baldy now, regularly washed and l&undried and shaven, 
and forced by the presence of the Lady to wear a whole 
set of suspenders, and not merely half a pair. 

Maudie Timms, an impudent girl of twenty-three, 
dressed in the redingote and elaborate skirt and the 
exaggerated bustle of the early eighties—walked up and 
down behind the bar, her new boots squeaking, her bustle 
making sounds like a bamboo grove creaking in a gale. 
Every attitude spoke of enormous vanity and soli-con- 
piousness. She was a red-haired, muddy-skinned, 
muddy-eyed, densely-freckled girl, and exaggerated her 
air of ugly pertness with the straight fringe of the lar¬ 
rikin ess, dipped by scissors that never knew com¬ 
promise, but went unswervingly round the head from 
right to left. She moved about the bar perfunctorily, 
dusting bottles and looking at herself in every mirror she 
passed, a red-haired Narcissus—her self-admiration a 
disease. 
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u And how’s the Lady ? ” asked Buck. 

* "Pretty as a pitcher, but she ain’t a success in busi¬ 
ness/ 1 

4 " Too much conscience, ain’t she 1 ” 

She near rooned the business* Hoon a& a man got 
a few drinks in she wouldn't give him any more. 
Close up rooned the trade/ 5 
41 Made ’em take to the water-bag ? ” 
l * Ske got 'em on to tea and sugar. She’d ’ave ’ad 
them all down on their marrer bones wingin’ hyimf$ in 
another week. Why, she s converted Jersey Clarke 
and Barney Cue/ 5 

She did more’n that,” 

“ How I ” 

<l Converted the hardest ease on the Barrier.” 

“ Who’s that ? ” 

*? You*” 

41 Me ? « 

Yes. Dye think I ain’t seen you shirkin’ your 
liquor ? ” 

M Well, I 

41 So cl ° 1 We all do—we’re all the lief ter for know¬ 
ing her* 55 

Except Joe Holt* He’s boozin’ alone now, always/’ 
“ He was always an ugly swine,” said Buck ; “ but 
he’s worse now. The man that drinks alone is on the 
way to the gallows*” 

Well, the Lady would have rooned the trade only 
for the new girl. She’s all right—she’s got no con- 
science at all*” 

” That’s the one I brought up four trips ago.” 




The silver star. 4i# 

“ Yea.” 

She gave me more trouble that coach than a waggon/ 
load of monkeys! 11 

l£ She/s all right in the bar, anyway ; an' she never 
gives no change—says it’s against her principles/ 1 

Buck Crawford watched the girl. fct She seems mighty 
struck on herself.” 

” She walks up and down like that all day when she 
ain't serving drinks, an' when she is she looks at herself 
in the blokes' eyes/’ 

* 14 There's only two kinds of girls/’ said Buck, out of the 
depth of Ids considerable experience ; exceptin' the 
Lady, of course ; and one kind is eye-rollers ami the 
other kind is diinpiers.” 

He stopped to watch Maudie smirking at herself in a 
mirror she had hitherto neglected, and concluded, " This 
one is a eye-roller/ 1 

Maudie came from behind the bar, too Uncertain drink¬ 
ing glasses from the table, and strutted back to her place 
behind the counter. Davis watched her with a disgust* 
that was quite personal, and was tempered only by his 
admiration of her unscrupulous successes in business. 

He led the way to the outside world. 

I^eft. to herself, Maudie looked at herself without 
ceasing, and found the contemplation so beautiful that 
she burst into song, singing in a voice derived from the 
mother of all flies : “ By the blue Halls ays him—moun- 

tins/’ The bustle wandered, and she settled it de¬ 
cisively in its place southerly, and sang on, with little 
memory and much contempt for the words. The song 
had either promoted or been suggested by tender 
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memories of Charlie Holt, and love and hatred made her 
talk aloud. 

<4 Ain't he a nice bloke, that Charlie dt ? An 1 that 
rich, an’ beautiful eyes. What's the matter with me ? 
He only sees that Alice Power, Lady o J the Silver Star! 
Oooh, wouldn 11 like to xsee T er took down—the stuck-up 
cat ! Oooh ! my word, 'ere he is,” 

A wrench at the bustle, a patting of the fringe, a suck¬ 
ing of the Ups to make them redder, and Maudic Timms 
was ready to receive cavalry, 

Charlie Holt came in happily ; for he was to see Miss 
Pow cr. Perhaps some refraction of the rays came back 
to Maudie Timms, and encouraged her. 

Good morning, Miss Timms. ” 

Good mornm’ ! ‘Ow did the jumpin’ case go ? ” 
u Iv e just left the court. I won it,” 

“ Good on you.” 

' l Has Miss Powder gone out yet ? ” 

She answered him shortly, seeing what interest had 
made him so happy that day. ‘ L I ain’t seen her a 
statement which not only showed Maudie Timms' accept¬ 
ance of Alice Power as a rival, but had the additional 
merit of being untrue. 

Charlie Holt felt the antipathy and moved towards 
the door. “ She may be walking,” he said. 

Wait a bit—stop as long as you useter.” 

" Ole Stick-In-The-Mud ’twas thus she indicated 
that great and good man, her employer, Baldy Davis— 

he won t call me a good business girl if you don’t buy 
nothin,” 
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“ I forgot,” said Charlie, feeling the shame of a 
detected thief. 

Mustn't take a shingle off the roof, y’know, tho 
they ain't shingles here, It's ten-foot galvanised iron, 
aint it ? He ! he ! he ! " 

Charlie Holt answered the tremendous joke with an 
order, tL I’ll take a cigar/' he said. 

Maudie, in taking the box of cigars from a shelf, 
stopped to look at herself as usual, 

u D’ye think I’ve a nice figger ? ,f she asked him, with 
heavy coquetry. 

“ Y-yes/' replied the very em harassed Charlie, 41 I 
think so,” 

u Go over to the table an’ I’ll bring the cigar to you/ 5 
said Maudie Timms, her muddy eyes pleading, 

44 1 really can't stay long.” 

* 4 Well—a minute,” 

He sat at the table unwillingly ; and Maudie brought 
him the cigar, kissed the band, and presented it to him. 
u There 1 That's a nice one. I picked it fer yer,” 
b Thanks 1 Sorry I haven't any silver,” 

14 Qh> never mind the hob,” said Maudie, for love 
makes us generous, even if it only be generosity with 
other people’s goods. 

“ I never run a bar account, thank you,” said Charlie 
Holt, stiffly, hesitating between his desire to get away 
and positive rudeness, 

£i My word ! Ain't he cold? M said Maudie to herself, 
and then unmasked another battery with brutal direct¬ 
ness, there being no half-measures in Maudie Timms, 

M D'ye like my fringe ? ” 
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14 Really—I—yea, I think I do,” replied the unhappy 
young man, for who *o unhappy as he who listens to 
the love-talk of the lady who is not wanted ? 

She attempted to sit down by him, and the shocking 
contraption of steel and whalebone, which made an 
emu of her, prevented her arriving within a foot of the 
seat. 


Maudie treated the situation with*perfect sang-froid, 
41 Excuse me,'* she said ; “ me himprovar/ 1 
She rose, pushed it aside, and held it aside, and so sat 
down, and the improver rose on the off side from Charlie 
Holt, ballooning to its limit. 

B ye know where I got this drees ? ” asked Maudie 
of the bashful one. / 

4 ? No/’ 

J} ye like it ? All the seams is piped /’ 
tv It’s a very nice dress/* 


" It come all the way from Sydney/' 
st A Jong way ! ” 

41 D'ye know what it cost ? ” 

Nij ; and as he spoke, he looked away, as if to 
watch for the Lady, 


“ Y ’ d neve1 ' g«ess. Pipin’, linin’, an’ maltin’, three 
pound twelve an six, an the bustle was six an’ eleven 
three farthin s sav seven shillin’s, beeos y’ don’t get 
the farthin' change. They on’y put it on for guiver.” 

“ For what ? ” 

‘■Guiver! Skite ! Oh ! you know—kid.” 

I see. You'll excuse me ; I must go.” 

Y a * n ^ beard a word I said. Ye’re always thinkin 
of her.” - 
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The storm gathered ; lie heard the thunder in her 
voice-—the thunder that goes before the rain* 

" Of whom ? ” 

*’ The Lady of the Silver Star !‘ f Lady, indeed ! If 
she’s a lady, where d y get yer women ? ” 

Charlie rose. ” Miss Power is my friend* I will not 
hear her spoken of slightingly.’* 

'* There t I've angered yer. I apologise.” 

It doesn’t matter ; but never mind. I must go,” 
” Well,” said Maudie, iS get yer change first.” 

He followed her to the bar counter ; she took notes 
and silver from the till, and pushed them towards him 
wi thou t counting. 

u Your change, Mr, ’Git.” 

Charlie Holt took up the change and laid it down 
again. 

“ You've made a mistake. This is change for a 
five-pound note* I gave you a pound note only* 
44 It was a fiver. ” 

*’ Pardon me, Miss Timms, it was one.” 
u Nev 1 mind. Take it with-—with—my love.” 

41 What ! Theft ! How dare you ? ” 

“ Davis won't know.” 

Sternly he pushed back the notes, and took up the 
silver, saying : st Never dare insult the manhood of this 
camp again, or Davis shall know,” and left the bar, 
indignant at the insult implied. 

Maudie took up the change slowly and with a shaking 
* hand. . M 

4< Turned down ! Turned down cold. Oh ! I 

r . *• t . 
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him I I ate him. No 1 I love *im, the beautiful bloke 
that wouldn't be squared. Oh, my lady, let me get a 
chamce, on y a charnce, an' III kill you. Ho watched 
for her. He never looked at me dress.” 

She struck the billowing a improver,” and sail! 
u Oh, d— the bustle,” and then, with a final wail of agony 
she cried : ** He turned me down, turned in© down 
cold,” and broke into loud sobbing. 
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Chapter V. 

W HILE she bellowed with her head on her arms, 
Joseph Holt came in and called her impatiently 
Ao duty, 

4S Here 1 Whisky/ 1 
Q-o~oh, o-o-oh ! ’* yelled Maudie. 
bi Here ! Attend to your business.' T 
4 \ I won't, I won't* I don’t care/’ 

44 You’re making your fringe turn up. 

At, that dreadful information Maudie stopped crying 
and sniffed. 

44 So things are not" going well with you, Redhead i 
“ No, they ain’t—there t ” 

44 They’re not coming my way either* I lost the 
jumping ease/’ 

‘ 4 So he told me/ 

44 Who 1 ” 

“ ; 01t, your cousin. 0-oh. o-oh* o*oh t me heart« 
broke. He ’ s got eyes on T y for her.' * 

44 For her ? For Alice Power ? ” 

44 Yes * 0-oh, d- her 1 There 1 *' 

14 X>— him, too.** 

44 Oh, it ain’t him*- He's a toff—he is. It’s her, the 
cat t H 



“ It *n him, too, I tell you. Give me a whisky 
She rose wearily and gave him the bottle and glass 
as if life were indeed now over ; and he drank the spirit 
moodily, and talked again like a man so stung by in¬ 
justice that he found silence impossible, 

11 Yes, the warden gave it against me. He said it 

wasn't a genu wine jump. Give me another, d—-him! 

I'll show him." 

“ Oh, yes ; you'll do a lot with a big stick and a basket 
er eggs.” 

u III lick 'em all! II l beat three cartloads of water 
out of Charlie Holt yet. ' 

* 4 Why-—what’s he done ? The mine was his. * 

" It wasn’t. It should be mine/’ 

Man die had become as cheeky as a minah again > and 
she was defending the absent and the beloved as she 
said : Oh, everything should ha" been yours, except 
the waxworks and the equator.” ^ 

“ Oh ! I know you. You're struck on my cousin; 
and that’s why you hate Alice Power.” 

44 What if l do? Wouldn’t you ? With her high 
an’ mighty ways ! She—the Lady of the Silver Star, 
an* me—Raldy Davis s common barmaid. Oh, I ate 
her ! An' he ! He on’y thinks of her ; an* he never 



pound twelve an T six. Oh ! oh ! an* the bussel hextra I" 
44 I hate her, too, Maudie—hate her and love her—but 
I hate him all through. You want him and I want her/ 1 
“Yes! Yes!” 

41 I’ve put the tale about at the Native Silver, over the 
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I/ve put the tale about over the road* 11 
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road, about her being flighty—not too particular, you 
know,” 

“ Yes. I heard it. That’s the game that'll put him 
against her. He’s that proud ; and I might have a 
chance yet.” 

“ Give me another whisky. Of course you JJ have a 

chance. D- him \ If I can’t get his mine IT get 

his girl She struck me with a whip. I'll make her 
crawl to me like a beaten dog.” 

Oh, wouldn't I like to see it ? ” 

C£ See it ? You mil if you live long enough. Now, 
don’t forget—drop the hint about her whenever you get 
the chance.” 

“ I will—I’ll just drop across the road to Sarah Reed. 
She'll let ’em all know—talks in her sleep, she does.” • 
All right. I’ll wait. There's a pound note.” 

“ No change,” says Maudie, grown suddenly business* 
like. 

“ My troubles ! Give me another,” said Joseph Holt; 
and he took up the bottle and carried it to the table, 
and there seated himself. 

Maudie was almost comforted, at any rate, sufficiently 
comforted to admire her loveliness in one of the many 
mirrors, and was happy at the prospect of revenge by 
slander. 

u Oh ! won't it be great % I’ll take her down a peg or 
two. Hell turn me down cold, an’ think of—her, eh ? 
We’ll see, we’ll see.” 

She left the bar-room, and crossed the road to deliver 
wholesale poisons, winch Sarah Reed would distribute by 
noisy and continuous retail. 
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Said Joe Holt, drinking moodily at the table : 4 6 To 
beat them both at the one stroke. My oath, that's the 
game \ Where's that fraud, Frank the Artist 1 I can’t 
wait much longer.’* 

And Frank the Artist, ton minutes later, entered 
tardily to his cue. 

“ Well, what about it ? ” 

“ A nip first,” he said. 

Joseph Holt gave him the bottle. “ Don’t eat It/? ht 
said. 

That’s good/* said the derelict. ** It makes a man 
of me/* 

Then it can do more than your father did. Well, has 
that old sundowner really got a fourteenth in Broken 
Hi ll ? ” 

44 Yes, he has got it all right. He says a cove took 
him down for eighty pound for it/ 1 

“ And he doesn’t know the value of it I ” 

u I think he’d sell it for twenty ; an* it’s a certainty 
he’d sell it for fifty/’ 

And you told him I was here, and a likely buyor ? " 

11 Yes, he was trying to sell it at the Native Silver, on’ 
nobody ’ud buy it/’ 

Well, you go off and shepherd him here. See no¬ 
body else gets the offer.” 

Frank the Artist lingered ; and the Bad Man of the 
camp said impatiently, “ Go on. What are you waiting 
for?*’ 

" A nip,” 

Take it. One of these days it will nip you in two/' 
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Frank the Artist drank, and went away wiping Ma 
month, 

Joseph Holt laughed, and said to himself : “ That 
Broken Hill has got a chance, and the old sundowner 
doesn’t know it, Tichbome was right: 4 Them as has 
plenty o’ money an* no brains was meant for them as 
has plenty o' brains and no money,* Some clever man 
must benefit by every fool/* 

He rose suddenly as Alice Power came in from walking. 
To her ill-concealed aversion he opposed a not un¬ 
graceful bow and an exaggerated politeness. 

The Lady of the Silver Star—greetings from the 
Bad Man of the Field,' 1 

She felt that she must say something, and bade him 
“ Good morning ” ; and took refuge behind the counter, 
Joseph Holt followed, carrying the bottle, 44 There’s 
the whisky,” he said, “ or what's left of it,” 

" Thank you,” 

if Thank you !—as if you were thanking a personal 
devil. Oh, you white cold beauty, I’d like to bring 
you to heel-—to make you tremble at my step, as if you 
w r ere a gim” 

6i Dare to talk to me like that again, and I’ll call for 
Mr, Davis,” 

fil Poor old Baldy, I’m not afraid,” 
u Or for your cousin,” 

“ Don’t remind me that he struck me. Don’t remind 
me that you lashed my face with my own whip,” 

ct Did you not deserve it ? Oh, why don’t you leave 
this happy little camp, and go.” 

14 Leave my beautiful cousin in possession of the field 
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—the undisputed owner of claim and girl. No ! Tve 
not given up yet, s? 

14 1 would spare you ; but you make me tell you how 
I loathe you/' 

** A woman can be made to do anything by a man, 
I'll make you love me yet,” 

1C If you knew how abhorrent to me your presence is 
—how I loathe you as I loathe evil,” 

11 Aye, and I am evil Evil you shall hod me—and at 
the last you shall make evil your good,” 

Sands appeared at the door ; and, with the sight of 
him, Alice found a new courage, 

“ Do } T ou want me to publicly shame you 1 ” she said, 
” Another word, and I appeal to that old man, and 
through him to every straight man in the camp,” 
Joseph Holt knew that it wouldn't suit his plans to 
annoy Sands ; and he replied, sulkily, as if beaten. 
" There is no need, I take this new defeat as I took the 
first.” * 

He returned to the table as Sands came down to the 
bar ; and Alice spoke to him, glad of the distraction, 
“ Walking early, Mr. Sands ? ” 

14 Yes, a long walk, too, it was, my dear.” He spoke 
as if physical weakness had exaggerated the usual 
sadness of his mental outlook, The day was very 
fine—the world seems more beautiful to them who are 
about to leave it,” 

Don t talk so, Mr, Sands. How could we do with¬ 
out you ? ” 

st Everybody can be done without, my dear.” 

Joseph Holt called to him, 14 Are you busy, Sands t " 
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44 No, Mr* Holt; no. Do you want me ? ” 
t4 Yes—a bit of business*” 

u Certainly, Mr* Holt, Excuse me, Mss Alice ” ; 
and Sands went to the table, and seated himself hy the 
Bad Man of the Field* 

Alice, counting the money in the till, looked at her 
bete noire suspiciously, and listened* 

44 What was it, Mr. Holt ? " began Sands, 

44 Just this* Frank the Artist tells me you told him 
that you have a little interest in a claim at the Broken 

mu.” 

Sands replied eagerly, 44 It is all the Broken Hill. I 
have a fourteenth of it* I want to sell it.” 

ts Well, I’d like to do you a good turn,” said Holt, 
benevolent as a crocodile wanting to do a good turn to 
the retriever who has come from the country for the 
bathing season. 

Alice stopped suddenly in the work of counting, all 
her suspicions on fire. 

The benevolence was too much even for the simple old 
man, who asked his intended benefactor, “ Why ? ” 

44 Oh, well, you know,” replied Joseph, rather puzzled 
to explain a good turn. “ I a’pose you want it ? ” 

44 I want nothing more in this world for myself ; but 
for somebody else—yes.” 

44 Well, what d’ye want for it—a tenner ? ” 

44 It would not be worth selling it for that. I paid 
eighty pounds for it.” 

More fool you. You’ll never see it again,” 

S4 What would you give me, then ? ” 

£ 4 Twenty pounds. ? * 
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u If it’s worth anything* its worth more than that. I 
suppose I’ll never get what I paid for it/ 1 

4 4 It isn’t worth it. Look here, say thirty/’ 

4 4 It would be of such little use to the one I wish to 
remember. I must have fifty pounds ; and little it ia 
for my purpose/’ 

4t Well* what you do with it is your funeral. Say 
forty-five/’ 

44 Make it fifty pounds/’ 

44 Forty-seven ten—there. That’s the limit. Take it 
or leave it/ 5 

The old man sighed. 14 1 must consent. Well, there 
is great goodwill, if the gift be little/* 

" III give you the dollars now, if you’ve got a transfer/’ 

14 1 have my receipt/’ 

* v I 1 vo got a blank transfer here, I think/ 1 He 
searched his pockets as if doubtful of the thing he knew 
was certain. u Ah, here wo are I I’ll got the pen and 
ink/ 1 

He went to the bar counter for the writing materials 
while Sands read the form of the transfer * slowly and 
shortsightedly. 

“ Pen and ink/ 3 said Joseph Holt to Alice. 

She pointed to it. 44 If you have a spark of manliness 
in you, be merciful to that old man/ 1 

* Merciful 1 I’m the mug this trip. He’s getting 
forty-seven ten for a share in an iron hill.” 

He returned to the table, and while he wrote Alice 
made a do sen movements as if to interfere, then hesitated 
and did nothing. Joseph Holt read the transfer aloud 
as he wrote ; and Alice listened intently. 
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44 4 I, Robert Sands, of Silver Star, in the Colony of 
New South Wales, hereby transfer all my right, title 
and interest in and to one-fourteenth undivided share 
or interest in the Broken Hill ’ ”- 

44 The Broken Hill,* 3 thought Alice* 44 Charlie Holt 
told me of it.” 

16 — 4 in the Broken Hill mineral leases Nos. 46, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 58 and 59, comprising the Broken Hill Blocks 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, in the parish of Pieton, 
County of Yancowinna, Barrier Silver he Id, New South 
Wales.’.” 

w A fourteenth interest in all that ground must be 
worth something,” said Alice to herself. 

4t Is that right ? ” concluded Joseph Holt. 

44 Yes,” replied Sands, 44 that’s right.” 

" Who will you transfer to % ” 

14 To your name ? ” 

44 Hhn, no—better not. You sign the transfer in 
blank.” 

44 As you like.” 

44 4 To blank, in consideration of the sum of forty- 
seven pounds, ten shillings now paid to me.” And 
sign there.” 

Sands signed his name, and asked : 14 Where is the 
money ? ” 

44 Here—notes. There you are.” 

And at that moment Alice, siezing her courage, came 
from beliind the bar. 

44 1 suppose it’s alt right,” said the old man. 44 When 
I paid my last eighty pounds for that share I dreamed 
day dreams.” 
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41 Well/’ said Joseph, Holt, exultant like most mean 
natures in the moment of victory* She’s mine,” 

ls She's not!" cried Alice, rushing to the table and 
seizing the transfer. 

As she spoke she crumpled the paper in her hand, 
opened a button of her bodice, hid the paper, and stood 
there, swaying a little, breathing more heavily for her 
own daring, but facing the swindler bravely, with her 
hand at her breast* 

iC You thief l ” she cried* u You would rob the poor 
old man / 5 

u Wl, H T s worthless / 5 shouted Joseph Holt, exulta¬ 
tion turned to baffled rage, 

u Was that why you bought it ? Give him his money, 
Mr, Sands, Give him his money , 17 

And, lest there should be any doubt of the cancelling 
of the contract, she gathered notes and gold together, 
and threw them at Joseph Holt, 

“ It's transferred to me / 7 he said. 

It s not it s in blank, and here it will stay until I 
destroy it,” 

“ ° h f ; m y dear > you’ve lost the sale,” said the old 
man ; “ and the money was for you.” 

I don t want it. This man is a swindler. Look at 
his eyes the eye of a thieving dog detected in his 
theft. If this is worth a handful of gold, it is worth 
enough to give you ease for life.” 

Joseph Holt tried bluster. “ I’ll have that paper if I 
tear the clothes off your back to get it. You’ve stolen 
that transfer,” 
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u She has not/ 1 said Sands. “ It is here. There is 
your money ; take it. I give the share to her. ” 

Joseph Holt walked to the door, utterly beaten, 
utterly malevolent. u For the third time you've beaten 
me,” he said. “ It will be a bitter reckoning yet for j^ou ; 
and I J 11 not let you off a penny of the payment.” 

And then he went away and left her trembling, now 
that the necessity for strength had gone. 


i 
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CHAPTER VI. 


M Y dear,’ said Sands, “ have you saved me from 
folly % ” 

“ I have saved you from a thief ! ” 

11 Dear lady. It was for you. It is all I have in the 
shape of the money or the venture ; take it with my 
love.” 

“ I’ll take your love, and keep it; and I’ll hold your 

property safe for you until_” 

“ Until 1 ” 


Until it proves to be worth nothing or millions.” 
“ yours, dear girl—ail yours.” 

Half-afraid, he kissed her forehead, but though she 
flushed she did not draw away* 

“ God bless you now and always,” said Sands, and 
left her. 


The brute! The thieving brute ! ” said Alice 
vehemently ; “ but it’s safe now, and safe it shall stay." 

And then she turned happily at the sound of Buck 

“ \f° r »> V °^ ce not an indecisive tone in it, 

Misb,’ he said, as he shook hands with her : “ you’re 
a sight for sore eyes.” 

“ }' onr coach was la ^ m last night, Mr. Crawford. I 
chan t &ee you* M 
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l£ The day stages are getting longer, and my horses 
are as weak as cate. You seem as if you were a bit 
galled, Mise. Been annoyed t ” 

“ That man—Joseph Holt /’ 

4t The cross-grained waster l Charlies’s as good as gold, 
but Joe's low grade, and refractory dirt at that/* He 
lowered his voice to a confidential whisper. D'ye 
know, between you an* me an* the gatepost, I believe 
there's zinc in him/' 

u He's bad all through. He tried to swindle poor old 
Mr, Sands. How does snob a man get wealth in a clean 
camp like this 1 He seems to be hated, yet look at Ms 
pretensions of being a leader/* 

w His cold cheek carries him. Miss, Y J know I told 
you you always find the smallest kind of 'possum up the 
biggest kind of tree/* 
w Mr. Crawford, Pm afraid of that man/* 
lft I’ll bet you didn’t show it/* 
u No—but I fear/ 1 . 

“ Let me take your fears and bury them. Miss/' 

“ But how ? ” 

At that Buck Crawford looked around nervously, went 
to the door and looked up and down the street, and re¬ 
turned with a great air of secrecy, holding his cabbage 
tree hat by the string. He stood by her, silent and 
shamefaced for a moment; and then said suddenly^ 
K Be Mrs. Crawford/* 

(< Buck \ Are you joking % ** 

u Pm the poorest fun merchant on the Barrier at this 
minute. Miss* I’ve loved you ever since you climbed 
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into my coach at Terowie ; when you wore delighted 
with my team, and the coach, and the track, and the 
sunlight, and—and—me*” 

11 Oh ! My friend—I- 55 

" L 0 * s&y m Y say* I see you now siltin' on the 
box next me, and my six horses gallopin' outer their 
skins on a down grade, and your face creamy under the 
plain little straw bonnet, with the velvet ribbon lilac 
strings*” 

4S Not lilac—mauve.” 

Some blue or red they was—under your little chin, 
and your eyes soft as a child’s and honest as a white 
man’s.” 

“ It seems a long time ago.” 

It seems as if it happened in another life to me, 
because I only seem to have lived since I began to know 
you.” 

“ Oh 1 My friend, my friend I ” 

Cornin’ up on the coach that trip your ear got a bit 
sunburned on the near side, I kep* the sun away on 
your off side* When I was drivin’ I’d look down at you, 
Alice, an see that little curl blowin’ in the wind ; and 
there it is now, Alice.” 

She put the straying lock of hair back into alignment 
hurriedly, and said : “ Oh, dear friend, don’t toll me any 
more.” 

“ I’m pretty well off, if I ain’t much to look at, Alice.” 

“ It’s the honestest face in the whole world.” 

I d make life *or you so that it would never make any 
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more row for you than a lady walkin’ in silk ; an’ for 
God’s sake don’t say * No.' ” 

“ Oh ! My friend, it can never be.** 

“ Never ? ” 

Never that, always my friend Buck—always my 
dearest friend. 1 * 

It II have to do, I s'posc. I ? d sooner know you a 
mile off than call the Queen my aunt.” 

" De&r friend 3 but you seemed as if you had some tiling 
on your mind. Was it that that made you >o suddenly 
break the news to me ? ” 

u I'm sorry I did.” 

Sorry because you have done me the honour of the 
offer of a good man's love. I'm proud of it. But why 
did you ? ” 

Alice, I can call yon that ? I'm no snake, but a 
man. There's only one safe way in anything—that's 
truth, eh ? ” 

“ Yes—the truth.” 

** Someone has been scandalising you,” 

“ Me ? Oh ! ;* 

u Don't fear—we know—all the boys know. We want 
to find the party that started it. I say—Joe Holt.” 

“ But why ? 11 

lt Charlie beat him in the jumping case, and he wants 
revenge through you*” 

kb And I say—Maudie Timms.” 

" The new barmaid ; then it is both hatred and 

jealousy, ** 

" Jealousy ? Of me ? For whom ? ” 
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“ For Charlie Holt.” 

u Mr. Holt ! I-■” 

Oh ! don't say a word that isn't all true. You said 
that to you my face is the honestest in the world—but 
his is the dearest.” ? 

41 How did you know ? ” 

u When a man loves much he gets the sight of an eagle- 
hawk. Now—don't blush—next to me there's no man 
I ? d rather see have you. .But I think you’ll soon have 
plenty of chances beside him. 1 ’ 

“ What can you mean ? ” 

You'll see 1 Youll see ! I’ll go and dig up these 
dingoes and backbiters. And if the time ever comes, 
Alice* when you want a friend to die for you, or live for 
>ou- which ever is most use 1 —send to yours truly* and 
never count the cost.” 

He left her* not daring longer to trust himself; and 
at the street door he spoke to Barney Cue, and Baldy 
Davis and Jersey Clarke* and other men* who had 
waited him outside, with a queer suggestion of men 
awaiting a verdict. 

Alice, shaken and sorry* took up a little square of 
drawn thread work, and drew thread by thread out 
mechanically* and without interest; and Jersey Clarke, 
hat in hand and ill at ease* came to her as if she were & 
schoolmaster and he an erring boy due for a thrashing. 
She started suddenly as she saw him* and said : 44 How 
are you* Mr. Clarke % Won't you sit down ? ” 

Clarke balanced himself on the front of a chair, and 
replied :— 
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11 Pretty well. Miss, thank yer/' 

“ And is the claim looking weU ? ” 

—-pretty well—-we got ten ton bagged, waitin' 
for waggons now,” 

" There's such a lot of loading waiting for the teams, 
isn't there f ” 

“ Ya-a-airs/' He stopped, coughed, cleared his 
throat, opened his mouth to speak, and closed it again 
without saying anything. And then, at long last, he 
spoke :— 

14 Lady—ya'—ya’—said ya’ liked me.” 

“ Yes, and I do.” 

“ Well, about these yams ; we don't b'leeve a word/' 

lt I know* My friends give me courage.” 

“ Well, we has a mootin', chairman an' all reg’lar. I 
carries it umaniously, as y* might say, 'cepting a clout 
on the e&d I gives to Terrible Dick for movin' a amend¬ 
ment. 1 There,' sea I, 4 that ’ll tc&ch yer to reckemlse 
freedom o’ Bpeech,' an’ I hands him a sockdolager.” 

M But what ’was it about ? ” 

‘The amendment was to give yer a 'loominated 
address an' a corfy service : but I ses 4 No. A com¬ 
pliment's a compliment,' ses I, 4 an’ the Lady is my best 
friend ; leehshered me/ I ses, 4 till I give up Jimmy 
'Enneasy, an* went on to soft stuff/ So wa carries it 
umaniously/' 

“ Carried what ? ” 

“ £ A compliment's a compliment/ I ses, 4 an 1 the 
biggest compliment y' can give is to offer yourselves/ 
So 'ere I am to offer meself/’ 
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** Offer yourself I Mr. Clarke—how ? ” 

In merridge-^all regTar an’.&bove board, Offerin’ 
me an" me claim, three township blocks, one water well, 
four waggons an 3 hate an* fifty ’orses/* 

Si Oh, Mr. Clarke, you must be joking.** 

t£ I knoo I *ad no chance ; but a compliment's a com¬ 
pliment, an r I done it.” 

And thank you, thank you.” 

“ Shake ’ands an* off I go.*’ 

And off he did go, greatly relieved that the com¬ 
pliment had carried with it no penalty of acceptance. 

He reported u no progress 11 to the waiting group at 
the door; and Baldy Davis replaced him by Alice’s 
chair. 

46 Well,” said Baldy Davis ; £< an’ how s the Lady ? ” 
Oh,” very well, Mr. Davis.” 

££ Well, Buck told y’ about the yams ? ’* 

And he’s gone to find the slanderer.” 

14 Don’t you mind—don’t you mind/’ 

“ The money’s in the till—already counted. I’ll go 
away/’ 

Baldy, made more comfortable by the business-like 
turn given to the conversation, took a chair, and re¬ 
plied ; “I know it T s all right, without y* say in" it. 
What a comfort y ’ been here. Everything goes right 
here now, an’ there y* sit, sewin’, sewin’—y* make a man 
think.” 

41 Of what ? ” 

Of a fireplace in a big town—me sittin 1 one side of 
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it readin" the paper, s "posin' I could read—an 1 you 
sittin’ opposite, sewin’. 5 ' 

4i But that would be——” 

u Of course it would. There's no chance, I know. 51 

u None, Mr, Davis—none/" 

4i It’s a pity you ain't a middle-aged widder ; there 
might be a chance then.” 

14 Oh, you’ve been so good to me ; don’t spoil it all 
with talk of the impossible/ 1 

“ We’ll forget it, Lady, Cut it out; nev" mind me* 
But I can’t sit with you, sewin’—sewin'—sewin’, it 
gives me thoughts, it gives me thoughts/" 

He squeezed her hand, and walked dejectedly towards 
the street whence Bob the Finisher appeared ready with 
his formula. 

Pannikin’s empty/" said Bob the Finisher ; and 
Davis turned on him fiercely and gladly, happy that he 
had sombody to attack, 

u I'll empty y* down a shalf if y* bother me/" 

“ But me pannikin's empty,” persisted the under¬ 
taker. 

“ Arrah ! YU make me spit blood—go an’ drink 
water/* 

u Don't you insult me/" said Bob the Finisher. 

Davis, quite losing patience, took him by the neck 
and the waistband and propelled him out of sight. 

It was Barney Cue's turn ; and be felt his position 
keenly. 

u All, Mr. Cue/" said Alice, kindly, for she liked all 
these simple men of the open air. 
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“ Yes, Barney Cue. Y’ know what I’m going to sayl" 
“ Surely—not the same as the others ? ” 

** Well, I s’pose so.” 

“ Oh, this is becoming ridiculous.” 

“ It's a way of bein’ perlite,” 

“ la that all ? ” 

“ I know there’s no charnco, I wouldn’t be so brave 
If there was.” 


“ You’re not a marrying man, Mr. Cue ? ” 

“ No > L ady- I was bom for the track, and the track 
‘nil have me at the finish ; but if ever I see an angel 
walk straight out of heaven you’re her, Miss Power— 
bo shake hearty before I go.” 

** Not going away ? ” 

Further out. Lady Miss, further out; the place is 
getting too popyerlated. There’s a parson an' a police¬ 
man cornin’ here nex’ week, an’ the gaol an’ the church 
is goin’ up now.” 

** ■^ n< * ‘ wiU two more crowd this great plain ? ” 

“ They’ll crowd it for me, Miss. I must have room 
to Stretch myself, and I hate a lot of people. Good-bye, 

, Alice. I’U never forget you, never till water runs 


“ Good-bye, you dear good man.” 

He held her hand for a moment, looking at her very 
gravely, and th,©n W6nt away. 

I hope that’s the last,” said Alice to herself. “ The 
great big, simple children that they are.” 

She heard a footfall behind her, but did not turn, say¬ 
ing to herse, , There’s another.” 
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Then she hall turned, and saw him, and turned at 
once away from him with the wild hope, u Oh, will he 
ask me, too ? ” 

He was very serious as he said : 44 I’ve been looking 
for you all the morning.” 

41 For me, Mr. Holt ? Where 1 ” 

14 Everywhere 1 On the Fumamoota track and the 
Silverton-road, and down by the claim, and the little 
place where the scented broom is, and the main rise and 
everywhere-” 

14 Everywhere but where I was.” 

He seated himself beside her, and said : 44 Well, IV© 
found you now, and nothing else matters.” 

41 Doesn't it ? ” 

14 No. Oh, IVe |uet heard a thing that made me mad 
with rage.” 

“ Don't worry. I heard it, too. Mr. Crawford is 
seeking the man who told the lie.” 

He spoke with some jealousy. ** Have you handed 
your defence to Buck 1 ” 

“ No. H© took it.” 

44 I’Ll b© your advocate and counsel, too.” 

4i The fee might be too high.” 

“ I'll do it all for love.” 

44 For love ? Oh l ” 

14 You must know I love you. I betray m} r self to 
everybody.” 

14 Except to me.” 

He became ardent to boldness^at^thai^ challenge. 
41 Were you in doubt * Did you think of me at all ? 
Shall I tell you ail ? ” 
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Being the woman, she was not at any disadvantage in 
the love-making, and replied equably in contrast to his 
embarrassment; “I was in doubt! I did think of 
you ! You have told me all! M 
“ And- 99 

11 And—and/* she laughed nervously to hide her own 
agitation now. t£ And—oh, Mr, Holt—they lived hap¬ 
pily ever afterwards, 9 " 



Chapter VII. 


u 1¥7 HAT have I done to deserve such happiness, 
™ sweetheart ? ” She was in his arms, looking 
at him half glad and half frightened. 

" YouVe done everything by being in love.” 

“ My darling. I have the right to defend yon now. 
Your honour is my honour, and my name is yours. 
Who could have started this lie ? ” 

11 You say you betrayed yourself—to whom ? ” 

u To everybody,” ^ 

(1 To any woman \ ” 

ts I think that new girl, Timms, has known ever since 
she came here,” 

“ A month ago I Four weeks would work any mis¬ 
chief in that mean vanity—and she is in love with you, 
dear,” 

They talked of the devil, and the devil they heard— 
a red-haired devil, Charlie Holt said to Alice very 
softly : u Go dear. I will prove her guilty or innocent 
before she leaves me,” 

“ I must do as I am told, I suppose,” said Alice, with 
the quick, glad submission of the woman newly in love, 

4 1 have a roaster now.” 
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“ A master who is your slave, Alice/* he said kissing 
her ; and Maudie Timms, singing raucously " The Blue 
Hailsayshem Mountains/ 3 as she entered, saw them and 
stopped suddenly, and a vicious look came into her eyes, 
Alice disappeared into the residential portion of the 
house ; and Maudie Timms* auger changed to fear as 
she looked at Charlie Holt. 
u X was waiting for you ! ** 

** needn’t look at me as if you was a J.P. I ain't 
done nothink.’’ 

We 11 see/’ said Charlie Holt, very sternly. 
Obviously perturbed, she went behind the counter 
and tried impudence. 

“ ar e you poppin’ up r 1 she said. 

I want you to answer a question or two/ 1 

Where your search-warrant, constable ? Oh, don't 
look so 5 ard at me. What’d y f ’ave ? 3 3 


Nothing, I want an answer to a question. 33 
u X mightn't give y’ one.” 

Then 111 tell Mr, Davis my suspicions, and if they’re 
well-founded we’ll drive you out of the camps/ 3 

She was reduced almost to tears ; but, woman-like, 
raze tied it out until her brazen ness exhausted itself in 
the face of failure. 

“Call yourself a gentleman—cornin’ an’ buUyjn T a 

fl ar , ucr *** respectable girl. I ain’t to blame if vour 
Hash piece gets talked about, am I ? » 

■‘ Another word like that, and I’ll call Davis. You 
started these lies about Miss Power.” 


I didn’t. I didn’t start them. ’ ’ 
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“ Then you carried them, after somebody else started 
them,” 

She was weeping with rage now—not sorry for what 
she had done, but sorry for having been found out— 
and she shrieked her excuses at him. 

“ I didn't start 'em, anyway ; she's a stuck-up oat 
an 1 , an* you wouldn't look at me dress/' 

Is that any excuse % " 

u It ain't me fault I was gom on you, is it ? I offered 
you the fiver change, too, an* ole Stick in the Mud 'ud 
never, never have known/’ 

11 Tell me who put you up to this ? 3t 

“ Your cousin/' she said, still sobbing. 

14 Joe Holt! Impossible !" 

u He did ! So there i He was mid about you 
winnin' the jumpin' case, and jealous of you with her/* 
The man who was once my brother ! M 

” Y* won't bring rue into it 1 ” 

“ Yes—it is too serious." 

** Oh 1 Oh ! Baldy Davis 5 11 sack me/ J 

“ I can't help that. The camp must know. We are 
clean men, and Joe Holt is a leper/* 

Disregarding her cries, he went to the door of the bar¬ 
room and called to the men under the verandah. 

14 Davis ! Buck l Here ! ” 

Maudie howled then, u Oh 1 Oh ! They'll know all 
about me, an* she'll laugh at me. Oh, Ill poison meself, 

I will 1 ” 

Charlie called th© others, u Cue, Jersey ! Come here, 
all of you/' 
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They trooped into the bar, and with them were Bob 
the Finisher and the old men—but Buck Crawford was 
absent-. 

** See her—that woman 1 ” said Charlie Holt. 11 She 
has spread the lies about the Lady.” 

Maudie, in great terror, lifted her face, and showed 
it dirty with crying; and her much-prized fringe had 
lost its admired straightness. 

I didden’ ! I didden 1 ! ” she cried, 14 It was Joe 
Holt told me to.” 

M The flamin’ hound ! ” 

u Zinc in him. He's all zinc.” 
f 44 An you helped him. Out of this, you baggage \ ” 
said Baldy Davis. 

Oh, Mr. Davis,” wailed Maudie, bankrupt of all her 
old insolence. “ Oh, Mr. Davis, ain’t I been a good- 
business girl 1 ” 

This ain t business/’ replied Davis, sternly, as from 
the till he counted out the notes and placed them before 
her. Here s a month s wages. Now, off duty this 
iuinit an ! clear by the next coach.” 

The red-haired egotist took the money, but was too 
ignorant to blame herself, and blamed Alice Power 
instead, ** Oh, the stuck-up cat! ” 

” Go at once,” said Charlie. 

I m goin ; and then suddenly, when she seemed 
utterly beaten, she turned the defeat into a victory by 
accusing Charlie Holt. 

tl It was all your f-f-fault.” 

Mine ? " he repeated, aghast. 
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14 Yes," sobbed Maudie in her martyrdom. “ Y* 
wooden* look at me—and me dressed 1-I-like a lady, an 1 
now I'm turned away, got the sack—an* no where to go 
—not a friend in the world.” 

Her air of utter dejection and friendlessness softened 
the men more than her words ; and Charlie Holt, 
generous always, voiced the pity of them all. 

* 4 Davis,” he said, u we don't fight with women. 
Forgive her.” 

“ All right,” replied Davis. “ We'll take it out of 
the man's hide. Here 1 You ! Carrots ! ” 

“ Carrots ! ” thought Maudie. “The cheek! He 
means to keep me on.” 

“Copper-top ! You 1 ” 

“ Yes & Mister Davis.” She spoke with downcast eyes ; 
her voice low, so that a blind man might have set her 
down as modest—but not any man who could see her. 

“ Go an* wash your face an’ put yoxir fringe straight, 
an’ go back to dooty.” 

“ I’m kep* on, *pon me si vvy. ^ I T nx kep* on,” she cried 
in triumph. 

41 And don't go talkin' any more about ladies. If you 
do you'll get it where the chicken got the axe.” 

14 I'll never say nothink about nobody.” • 

u And that means, * said Sands {who had read the large 
print of the book called Maxi die Timms) to Ramey Cue, 

44 that she'll say a great deal about everybody. 

“ So I'm kep' on ! I'm kep* on.” 

44 Yea,” replied Davis, “ accordin' to good behaviour, 
Now go an' wash } r oxtr face.” 
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“ Bighto I ” She walked back to Charlie, and looked 
at him with genuine gratitude. 41 You're a toff, I'm 
sorry—an' don’t tell Baldy I offered you the change, 11 

ct Not I 1 " 

41 1 couldn't help bein' gom on you, could I ? Nev* 
mind 1 Good-bye ! ” 

She left him and went to her room still weeping, but 
quietly. 

'* Copper-top 11 think twice before she opens her 
mouth again ! ’" said Cue, “ It’s been a lesson to her." 

“ her/' replied Jersey Clarke, ” She’ll be as 
cheeky as a minah in an orchard as soon as she's put her 
fringe straight/’ 

Davis made a gesture of impatience, (< Never mind 
her/' he said, u What about Joe Holt ? " 

We want him. If he's got zinc in him, let's roast him 
a bit, That from Cue, but Charlie pressed his claim, 

“ m Y ™an s and it's my quarrel/' 

They stared at him in surprise i and Davis asked, 
“ Why is he yours ? ” 

Because the Lady is mine—now," 

So you're the winner 1 ” 

Jersey Clarke brightened under the prompting of the 
solution to his problem, and said : “No wonder she 
turned me down—claim an’ ’orses an all.” 

Da\is shaking Charlie’s hand warmly, seemed never to 
have had a disappointment. “ You’re the best man,” 
he said ; “ an’ you have the best right to her. ” Then he 
ed more slowly, “ I see now why Copper-head got 
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And before he could explain himself in answer to their 
wondering glances, Joe Holt came in—Joe Holt, walking 
unwillingly, and occasionally glancing back at the im¬ 
placable face of Buck Crawford following closely* 

“ I gave him his choice/’ cried Buck, u walking or 
being carried here like a trussed fowl/’ 

“ What do you w r ant ? M demanded Joe Holt, still 
sullen, but with the eulleimess of the hunted animal at 
bay* 

Charlie Holt replied, addressing, not the questioner 
but the audience* 

41 This man, who was my mate, who robbed me twice, 
and was forgiven, has committed now the worst crime. 
He has attempted t-o steal the reputation of the lady 
who is to be my wife* 11 

41 Then she's promised ? ” asked Buck, his last hope 
gone with his question* 

“ Yes/ 1 

44 Well, you’re got her, and you’re got the claim/ 1 
said Joseph Holt. “ What more do you want ? " 

Satisfaction for your treachery. You thief of reputa¬ 
tions ! ” 

44 Yoti want me to put my hands up ? " 

Right here and now.” 

*- Glad of the chance. Fighting's my game. I was 
champion middleweight of Port Augusta/’ 

1 A Ski ter to the finish/’ said Buck Crawford* 

Charlie Holt said, impatiently : “ No talk—up with 
your hands*" 

u A ring 1 a ring 1 " 
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u You hold the watch, B&Idy,” said Barney Cue, as 
Maudie Timms entered, patting her fringe with one hand 
pulling the ever erring bustle into position with the 
other. Maudie showed them her primitiveness, her 
close connection with the cave women. 

11 What is it 1 A light! A fight ! " she cried joyfully. J 
This girl of the gutter exhilarated at the prospect of 
two men thirsty for blood as the hind loves to see the 
bucks fighting. 

Davis sternly demanded silence. 

“ Get behind your bar. Copper-top/ 1 he said. “ This 
is men’s work/* 

Then Maudie shamelessly deserted her fellow-plotter, 
and went over to the enemy. 

“ Mr. Charlie l ” she cried shrilly. u The 

brute takin 1 away ladies’ - characters.” 

Davis took her by the arm and forced 'her behind the 
bar counter. M There,” he said " 'you get into your pew, 

and if y move from there I’ll sack you—real sack this 
time.” 


The threat quietened her. u Oh I’ll be good,” she 
said, and taking up a towel she cleaned glasses with 
feverish energy. 

The ring of men crowded round the two combatants 
as Alice came from her room. 

“ Oh, stop ! ” she cried, “ Stop ! ” but for the first 
time a wish of hers was uttered to deaf cuts. Even Bu ck 
Crawford was firm with her. 


You mustn’t interfere,” 
“ This is a man’s fight.” 


he said almost sternly, 
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Jr* 

He led her to the door of her room again, made her 
enter, and cloned the door* 

41 Better atop if ; the Lady won't like it*” 

“ It’a got to be fought out/' said Charlie Holt stub- 
bornly. “ Don't touch me." 

t4 Let the bloke go/ 1 said Joe Holt* 4 ' He hit me, and 
IH have a piece of him,” 

Buck, at Charlie’s shoulder, gave him a running fire of 
advice, 

V Don’t let him hold you, or he'll kid you* Hes my 
weight, Charlie, but I'll swear he’s got no heart/’ 

Stand off, and belt him when you get a chance, and 
he’ll sling his alley in soon,” said Barney Cue, 

They circled round each other like game cocks ; and 
then Charlie Holt forced the fighting, and got home twice 
with body and face blows, and took a blow on the face 
in return. And then his left crashed on to Joseph Holt 's 
mouth, and Buck cried, t4 First blood to you, Charlie l ” 

44 That was a good 'un in the teeth,” said Davis ; and 
Jersey Clarke cried, u Hit him another, Charlie.” 

41 I haven’t got a friend/ 1 said Joe Holt* u I'm 
fighting all of you.” „ 

4< Hit him when he whines, Charlie/ 5 

It was at this moment that Frank the Artist's vanity 
led him into danger* According to Frank the Artist, he 
knew everything about everything—especially fighting, 
having been, according to Ms own story, champion 
lightweight of Grong-Grong Creek in 1881* Certainly* 
under cross-examination, it appeared that Grong-Grong 
Creek in 1881 held only one other man, and he was an 
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old gentleman who was dying very slowly and deliber¬ 
ately of asthma. But Prank the Artist held to hla 
championship, and now gave the benefit of his ex¬ 
perience to Joe Holt. 

Dock clear of his straight lead and short-hook him 
with the left." 

Baldy Davis, feeling his dignity insulted by the in¬ 
terference of a derelict, struck the ex-champion’s faca 
with his open hand and drove him back. 

Duck clear o’ that,” said Baldy Davis ; 4 ‘ an’ if you 
come back I"11 short-hook you with my boot." 

Buck, watching the fight tensely, kept up his quickly 
changing advice—changing with the fortunes of war. 

Maudie, from her “ pew," watched the fight in con¬ 
vulsions of excitement, jumping up and down as the 
men clinched, and crying u Oh l ” to every blow they 
struck. 

Then Joseph Holt began to weaken. a Oh 1" he said, 
gnmtingly. ^ 

Charlie Holt put his weight and all Ms soul into that 
last blow, and landed on the point; and the Bad Man of 
Silver Star crashed to the clay floor. 

“ Knocked out—it’s a knock out.” 

Oh, surely it ain’t all over yet ? " grumbled Barney 

Cue, 

Davis, watch in hand, counted the seconds very 
slowly ; (£ One—two—three. 1 ’ 

u Them is slow seconds, Baldy.” 

Spoil sport, ■ said Buck. He wants to give Joe 
a chance." 





Then Joseph Holt began to weaken. 
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14 Good enough, too 33 said Jersey Clarke. se Fair play 
in bonny play, and I ain't seen enough blood for my 
taste. 51 

** Four—five—-six/ 5 counted Davis. u You blokes 
make me lose count talking all the time. Where was I ? 
Two ! Three 1 Four 1 Five 1 Six T 3 
He's all right/ 5 said Charlie. 

14 He’s come to/ 3 

Davis addressed the fallen man with an appearance 
of much fairness. 

6i I've given yoif a chance/' he said. 14 Seven ! 
Eight r* 

“ I've had enough/' said Joseph Holt as if he were in 
pain. * 4 I’ve had enough for to-day.” 

But one man in Silver Star that day felt no interest in 
that fight, and that one man was Bob the Finisher. He 
sat on the form under the verandah, and looked at the 
excited men with eyes that saw nothing, 

Alice had re-entered from her room ; and she up¬ 
braided the victor— though with a secret admiration for 
him. u I’m angry with you. Why did you fight ? 

u There is your slanderer/' he replied, as if the fact 
excused everything. And it did ; but she, tike all 
women, though glad of the punishment, pretended to 
depreciate it. 

“ He was too mean for you to touch.’' 

Make a lane for the vermin/' said Buck, 

“ Stand back—let the dingo out." 

Joseph Holt, rose as if in pain, and walked to the 
street door. v 

u The vermin is going/ 5 he said. '* The dingo will 
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conn? back, with his teeth ready. You’re got the claim 
and the girl, Charlie Holt—you may not have either 
tong.” 

Buck started towards him with the whip that was 
long enough to reach the sixth horse; but Charlie 
stopped him, ” Bet him go. He's beaten until he’s an 
old woman. Let an old woman have the use of her 
tongue.” 

Joseph Holt faced them with Ids hand on the door* 
frame. Listen to me, 1 7 nr a bad man. Am f a 
coward among men ? No ! Vm not afraid of God or 


man > and, as I breathe here now, I swear to make tills 
reverse good, to wipe out this defeat.” 

Bah ! said Charlie Holt, contemptuously. u This 
is the nineteenth century. There’s a good gallows 
waiting everywhere for a murderer.” 

Bid I say 1 d wipe it out in blood ? I mean in 
sorrow and disgrace—for you and her—for one of you— 
or both.” 


“ Corae awa >'> dear . come away,” .said Alice, clinging 
t«> her lover, and shrinking from the deatjlv earnestness 
or the beaten man, 

' He cannot hurt you, sweetheart;” 

Not to-day. To-day in gone for me ; but, thank 
Lrt)d > there ™ always to-morrow—to-morrow.” 

And with this purpose and its intensity making him 
something of an heroic figure, he was gone. 

- ter the stress, the quiet; after the battle, the 
recreation of the warrior. She made much of him and 
sang to him in the evening, in a voice that had more 
wee ness t mn power ; but he was so much in love that 
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to him it sounded as the purest voice since the sons of 
Asaph invented choir practice. 

After he had gone to Ills camp Alice went to her room, 
but not to sleep- From her window she watched the 
wonderful white Barrier moon pale, and the mulga anti 
the saltbush lose the shadowy loveliness lent to them 
by the moonraya, and become greyer and more material 
in the light of the waning stars. And then the him, 
with one magnificent bound, rose from behind the edge 
of the saucer of the rising plain, and it was day. 
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Chapter VIII, 

A LICE and her lover steeped in their love dream, 
** intoxicated with youth and sunlight; Joseph 
Holt living a hatter’s life in liis lonely camp on 
the iron-slugged rise, and plotting impotentlv, and 
drinking himself into a madness in which he could plot 
clearly ; Maudie Timms laboriously working back, if 
not into favour, at least into toleration ; ready to take 
all license as soon as pity should give her a little liberty. 

And Buck Crawford, finest man of all the good men 
of Silver Star, drove his four hundred and fifty miles a 
week, through bush-lands, gum-belt and plain, salt-flat 
and clay-pan—under the sun and under the .tars; 
sunrise to moon-setting, and the swinging low of the 
Cross , pushing weary horses over dry stages ; encourage 
ing them with the voice alone until the whip had to be 
used, foi the life was all out of them that drought, and 
as soon as they felt the brake they stopped death Sun¬ 
rises that were all gold and glory on the great plain ; 
moon-settings that changed from the shape of a bronze 
football to the form of a copper haystack, and then to a 
Ktnp of purple silk, Self-made hay upon the stalk for 
a hundred miles ; drought splitting the desiccated earth ; 
dryness in the ground and in the mouth ; air like 
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champagne ; and a steadfast man guiding* coaxing and 
forcing weary horses through sand and over iron and 
quartz. Every day a work of Alvaro, and resolution 
and high courage* paid for meanly ; while in the cities 
some ignorant brute made boiler composition or sold 
fish oil* and made much more by the trader's lying. 

After that rejection by Alice he had become more 
silent ; he rarely now awoke his passengers to recite 
Adam Linsay Gordon to them in the night-long drive 
under the stars. He saw nothing but work before him 
for ever. Yet the future was kind enough to give him 
no hint of the long years that his vitality would require 
to die, nor of the grave in the west coast of Tasmania* 
where the wild west wind whips the sea and blows, 
without a rock to break all the open leagues from Cape 
Horn, 

Silver Star is as forgotten now ap the names of dead 
men who were in life obscure ; yet to the fancy of the 
man who knew the sight of those old tracks, slowly being 
reclaimed and covered by the saltbush and the mulga 
memory brings back that great personality—memory 
hears the six horses of Ruck Grawford’s coach throwing 
the miles behind them—memory hears them galloping 
again. 

He had missed a journey for some reason, and his 
substitute he had no faith in. It was on this trip that 
the fifteenth lady came to Silver Star—a hard, angular, 
severe, thin woman in a stiff black dress, all crape and 
crinoline ; a hard, rusty dolman, which rose on the 
lady’s dress “ improver 9t like the hump of a camel. It 
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was Mm Pontet, Alice Power’s aunt—at last able to 
pursue her niece, and pursuing her with the appearance 
of Nemesis, and a softened heart beneath it all. 

Ruck Crawford waited for the coach, and, like all 
energetic and self-reliant men, blamed himself for 
having suffered a substitute at all. Meantime he 
mended a whip, and worried about the dry tracks and 
the horses, and cursed the substitute in all his comings 
in and goings out. 

He entered the bar-room of the Apo%on for his whip- 
handle, and sat by the bagatelle table, making fast the 
thong of the fall to the wood. 

Maudie Timm gay In a new and monstrous dress of 
blue and yellow, and over-adorned with much glaring 
jewellery proofs of her many conquests and soft¬ 
headed prospectors laid siege to him at once ; for 
although she disliked him because she had never been 
abb to deceive him, she knew his importance in the 
ittie world of Silver Star, and that to bo disliked by 
buck Craw-ford meant to be suspected by his friends. 
fx> she attempted to flatter Mm with an appearance 
of interest in his concerns. 

W lien s the coach coming in, Mr. Crawford ? ” 

I don t know—he’s late now. 11 

“ The, mergoney man can’t get a coach through dry 
stages like you, Mr. Crawford.” 

He resented the flattery. « That’ll do—no delooder- 


i ain t, Mr. Crawford. 
“ Straight wire ? ” 

“ Straight as a line.” 


1 mean it—’onest! ” 
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Praise softens us all; flattery makes a woman think 
that black is white, Crawford, too sane to believe that, 
had an idea that after all black might be grey, as he re¬ 
plied : “ Well, I s 'pose you can't expect a new-chum to 
know how to nurse horses over dry stretches like I do.” 

“ You're gain’ down again to-night, ain't you ? ” 

Yes, to-night.” 

Even her desire to placate him could not quite destroy 
malice ; and she said maliciously, as she took the soiled 
bar-towels, and moved towards the door of the kitchen : 
“ You're goin* down to bring up the parson and the 
weddin* cake, Mr. Buck Crawford, for her.” 

He siuMed as /he left the room, knowing that nothing 
so pitifully mean as she could hurt him ; but when she 
was gone he was gloomy enough ; for with all his loyalty 
the disappointment of Alice had bitten deep. He 
addressed the whip : y Parson and wed din' cake for 
him, and at the end of the dry track a coffin of beer cases 
for me and Bob the Finisher ; or, maybe, not even a 
coffin—a dry track and dead horses and a perish for me 
and dingoes" teeth for a funeral. By cripes t Didn't 
Adam Lindsay Gordon know ? Isn't he a comfort to 
a man ? ” 

He recited the gloomy verses as if they gave him a 
melancholy pleasure: 

'* The rending beak of the eaglehawk. 

Or the hot, red tongue of the native dog t 
That couch was rugged—those sextons mde : 

But the bravest of all earth's men—we know— 

Must become at the last but earthworms' food 
When once they’ve gone where we all must go," 
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u He knew how to comfort a man, did Adam Lindsay 
Gordon. Knew men and horses ; and that's all I know, 
I don't know women, 5 * 

He bound the thong to the handle with waxed string, 
turned the waxed end underneath, and cut it off neatly, 

41 Even if I bad it would have been the same. Alice 
and Charlie 1 It's pure nature, and good luck to ’em. 15 

“ Talking to yourself again," said Alice, and he 
started to see her standing by him, u What were the 
thoughts ? if 

“ I was thinking of how much Adam Lindsay Gordon 
kn ew.” 

She laughed at her memories. u The passengers 
complained that you kept them awake all night quoting 
him. You kept me awake half the night ; but T didn't 
want to sleep. III never forget that night*" 

* Nor me l ” 

£t Nor you ! Nor the dear old coach that brought me 
to Silver Star and ray happiness,’ 5 

L ‘ I’m bringing up the parson and the wed din 1 cake 
next trip. And he tried the fall of the whip, as if 
that whip were his only care. 

Always the good friend 1 Helping me to my 
happiness even in that.’* 

He cracked the whip at its full length—a crack like 
a rifle shot. 

Well, that 11 do, 111 see you before I go, That 
coach is overdue. I’ll have a look at the track. So 
long/* 

Aitrevoir, said Alice, as he left her and went to the 
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verandah ; and there the other lover met him, hut Buck 
passed him saying merely ; ** So long, 51 

'The bride groom-elect put out a rest raining hand, 
and said : 41 Have a drink, old man/ 1 

4t Too early ; and I never drink in the morning—and 
I Ye had one—and the Lady’s in there/ 1 
“ So long them” And Charlie Holt passed on to 
happiness. 

The lonely man looked after him, made a movement 
as if to follow him, and arrested himself, for he thought; 
“ X can’t beat' to see them together/ 1 Then he went 
down the track looking for the overdue coach. 

They met quite frankly now ; and she looked at her 
lover no longer afraid. 

** Sweetheart, arc you as well as you look this morn¬ 
ing ? ” 

<£ Better than that, I think*” 

i4 There I ” He kissed her as if the caress protected 
her for always* I have to ride to see a new claim a 
mile away, I won’t be long away. I've told Buck 
everything we want.” 

“ But who is looking after the claim ? ” 
u I Ye shut down* No more work at the mine until 
after—after the honeymoon. I must go/ 5 
“ But come back soon.” 
u I^ess than half an hour, sweetheart. ’ 

He kissed her and left the bar ; but Maudie Timms 
cam© in in time to see it* 

u Aa-a-ahem ! Ha ! Ha ! 1 seen yer/ 1 said Maudie 

Timms* ** Nov 1 mind. 1 won’t tell nobody. 
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" W r e didn't know that you were here ; but it does 
not matter,” said Alice coldly, as she walked towards 
the door ; and Maudie, bridling with anger, went behind 
the bar counter, and wiped the glasses roughly as if they 
had hurt her. 

At the door Alice met Frank the Artist; Frank the 
Artist had been made a special messenger, and was out 
of breath, 

4t Miss, here's a note—for—for you,” 

14 Who is it from l 35 

4i If you look inside you will see. 1 ’ 

44 Of course, how silly of me 1 ” 

She opened the letter, and read — 

Dear Miss Alice,—You helped me a few weeks ago. 
Will you help me again now ? I am waiting at Mr, 
Charlie Holt s claim—the Silver Star—for you. I think 
I can find out the value of that Broken Hill share. Will 
you bring the blank transfer with you, and come as 
quickly as you can 1 

Always your friend, 

“RoBEpr Sands.” 

11 Of course Ill go.” 

She turned to Maudie Timms. “ Will you please tell 
Mr. Davis that I have gone to the Silver Star to see Mr. 
Sands, and that I will return quickly ? M 

a M y w j >rd - Bnt * 1 8 »y. you’re dill v to go there by 
yourself, I think.” 

" VVhat can M>pen to me 1 Mr. Sands is waiting for 
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me at Chari—Mr. Holts claim. Please tell him I'll 
return soon.” 

And without waiting for a reply .she turned out to the 
dusty street, crossed it, and disappeared in the mulga, 
“ Fm goin’ too, Miss,” said Frank the Artist to 
Maudie ; and as he went he thought heavily ; 4; Am I 
playing the straight game 1 Am I ? X wish I knew-;” 
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KFT to herself, Maudie Timms found all her re¬ 
sentment against Alice returning. 

Oh ! don t she look down on me,” she said 
aloud. An won’t she look down more when she's 
married. Unless I get married meself. No ! I won’t. 
She’s got him. But that ain't her fault. If she’d never 
been here he wouldn’t have had me. I’m not his style— 
that's it/* 

Aimlessly she looked at the contents of the till; and 
its riches obsessed her, so that the idea of leaving the 
service of Baldy Davis became abhorrent to her. 

* Nine sover i ns an ’ six fivers—it’s nice trade this is, 
an no change.’ J 

A new thought struck her ; she took the pen and ink 
from the bar, and putting her head down on her arm, 
protruded her tongue, and wrote laboriously on a news¬ 
paper. Ihe tongue unconsciously imitated every move¬ 
ment, of the pen. She made a blot on the paper, licked 

, 16 ink ° 1 ff ’ spafc 14 out > »nd resumed writing. At last 
four words showed in sprawling characters on the paper ; 
and she read them with her head on one side. 

- Mrs. Maudie Baldy Davis [ I t don’t look so bad. 
s poso ho K «ome other name besides Baldy. 
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Lor 1 what a lark ! Ole Mrs, Maxid Stick in the 
Mud,** 

In great glee she laughed ; then, as if she were already 
a proprietor, she polished glasses with new vigour ; 
then she looked at herself in a mirror, and decided that 
she must be irresistible ; and it was with a new confi* 
dence that she seized the irritating bustle, and put it 
where it should be* 

14 I could do it if I liked* Charlie Holt’s the only 
man I couldn’t get by cockin' me eye at him.” 

Then she looked at the reflection of her beauty in a 
drinking glass, and concluded : 4 * I could twist old 

Bakly round me finger, too.” 

Her day dreams were broken in upon by the entrance 
of Davis and Barney Cue—the latter strangely excited* 
M Well your luck’s in all right,” said Davis* 

Yes, I pegged that Broken Hill South yesterday* ’ 
14 And they’ve really struck chlorides ? 

“ The Mil’s rotten with it* Here ! it's my shout ” 

£i We’ll have a bottle of wine*” 

Maudie, as she cut the wires of the champagne bottle, 
felt the opulence of Silver Star, and wailed inwardly : 
<% I can’t leave it—I can’t give up servin' wine and go 
back to long beers in a thrip’ny bar* Not me. 
u *Ave a cigar with me ? ” said Davis, 

54 Right she is*” 

'Have a drink yourself, Miss,” said Barney Cue, as 
Maudie poured the wine* 

“ Thanks,” replied Maudie, filling a glass for herself, 
and holding it so that she might see the bubbles breaking 
on the rim. w Here's another ! Kind love 1 
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“ Luck ! ” eaid Davis, 11 And may the Devil admire 
us," said Barney Cue* 

Don’t you give him no chance/* cried Maudie 
Timms, and laughed shrilly ; for the champagne had 
already found her vulgarity* Then, feeling that Davis's 
eye was on her, and that she wasn’t yet secure in the 
stirrups, she returned to business a*s Cue asked li How 
much ?** 

“ Three pound.* 5 

No, said Davis, hurriedly and ashamed : 1 “ Two 
pound ten*”- 

Maudie whispered to him. “ No, Ssh ! He’s in luck 
—three pound** 1 

' There it is 1 Well* I’m off to the Silver Star. I 
want to see Charlie/ 5 

“ So long, Barney/* 

“ So long, Raldy/* 

Look here/ said Bald)" Davis, when Cue had gone. 

I ve winked at you givin* no change ; but don’t go 
over chargin’. It*s had for trade* 1 * 

Maudie’s squirrel brain decided on the hurried plan of 
the morning. 

l^ell, if you want to know, I want to make as much 
money m I can—it’s all for you/ 4 

Davis felt uneasy without knowing why. ** Go on r ! 11 
he said* fc * 

“ Yes / 1 

fL Really ! 11 ^ 

Maudie became emphatic. “ See that," she said, as 
she ducked her finger and then drew it across her throat, 

s that wet—is that dry—cut my throat if I tell a lie.” 
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u Why,” said Davis, seeing only insincerity in her. 
“ I'd be cut tin’ your throat all day.” 

Maudie become coquettish—heavily coquettish like a 
Flanders mare. Go on,” she said, you are a oner/’ 
** An' I think you're a twicer,” replied Davis, knowing 
well that she was the fraud his slang indicated, 

“ What's a twicer % ” 

“ A nineteener.” 

u I wish y 5 meant it,” said Maudie, sticking out her 
skirt behind, and having immediately to settle her 
bustle again. Her heavy flirtation was suspended by 
Sands coining to report progress, and finding the surprise 
of his life. 

14 IVe done the books and ordered the stuff, Mr. 
Davis,” he said. 4t Is there anything else ? ” 
u No, You’d better quit this job,” 

Maudie’s mean little soul was jubilant. ” Got the 
sack,” she said to herself, vt He’s got the sack. Good 
enough for him,” 

Do you want me to leave here ? asked Bands, 
trying to conceal the shock the discovery had been to 
him. 

u Yes—you’d better quit.” 

Maudie 5 s meanness enjoyed itself again. Serve him 
glad. An* shell go too, soon, Baldy’s a bit of all 
right.” 

14 But why ? " pei^isted Sands. " £ Have I not given 
satisfaction ? ” 

“ It’s just this way, mate, T don't like employin 
millionaires at fifteen bob a day. 

11 Millionaires ? ” 
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u Did you hang on to that fourteenth of Broken Hill V* 

“ I tried to sell it to Joe Holt for fifty pounds, and Miss 
Alice stopped the sale and seized the transfer/* 

u What % Well, d—* my sister's aunt’s eat! But 
that’s good/’ 

tL She said he was a thief, and made him take hack 
his money/* 

Maudie became livid-lipped with envy. “ Always 
put tin on side, she is,” said Maudie to herself. 

Then she’s made yer. That little girl's made yer. 
They've struck chlorides on Broken Hill.” 

4Sr What are chlorides ? ** 

41 Chloride of silver, I mean. Barney Cue says the 
kill's rotten with them ! ” 

Li And what does that mean ? ” 

U That you’re rich enough to buy a dozen Silver Stars 
or soon will he/ 1 

41 Too late for me, but not too late for her ” 

“ For her t Who ? ” 

" Alice. She little knew when she stopped that sale 
that she saved her own fortune. God bless her ! She 
will have all the gifts—beauty, youth, goodness, wealth, 
love—all at the one time.” 


Then did Maudie*# temper explode with great violence. 
u ® ow her ! 8 ^ e yelled ; “ always cornin’ out on top.” 

. ^ ou ’ re al1 white . too.” said Davis to Sands, whom 
the news had made strangely weak. “ What’ll y’ 
dnnk % ” 

“ 2 y tT ™ d > a11 y° ur kindness shall be remembered.” 
ere . Quit that! What’ll you drink ? Now if 
you say Water,’ I’ll send for Bob the Finisher.” 
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“ 1 am no drinker/ 1 said the newly potential million* 
aire ; u but for this day, it shall be anything you like* 51 
4i Win©—a big bottle/* said Davis to Maudie, who 
stared at the new millionaire hypnotised, 

** Hurry up, Copper-top. Shake a leg. 55 
“ He don't look like a millionaire, anyway. More like 
a penn’orth of coppers/ 1 said Maudie, as, still dazed, she 
served the wine. Rut as the men drank, she recovered 
sufficiently to enjoy the rare pleasure of overcharging 
her own master. 

41 Three pounds/* she said, 

** Crums ! You're a line business girl all right; but 
it s only out of one pocket into the other. 1 * 

4 ' I must see her/ 1 said Sands. iS She has the transfer, 
and holds her own fortune, and she must know it at 
once/’ 

“ Who—the Lady ? ** 

44 Yes, where is she V* 

64 Oh, she left a message sayin 3 to tell Mr. Olt she’d 
gone up to the Silver Star to see you/* 

“ To see me ? " 

u Yes . Frank the Artist brought the message, ’ 3 
14 I will go to her now/* He walked resolutely to the 
street door, and then stopped indecisively. 4i Frank 
the Artist brought the message as from me 3 I don t 
like the look of it. I must satisfy myself at once/ 1 
And he went away walking more quickly than usual, 
the emergency giving him new energy. 

11 Good luck to him an* good luck to her/ 1 said Baldy 
Davis. 14 Ho*s straight, although he drinks water, I 
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don’t think, you know, that shows a bail cart, I think 
he’s only ’arf-witfcd.” 

“ She’s got every think,'' said Maudie Timms gloomily. 
I’ve got no think." 

44 You’re on a good job here, an' you’re a good business 
girl, an 1 you can stay as long as you like." 

44 Oh, dyr mean it ? ” 

14 Course I do." 

44 An 1 I’d put the price up, t-oo, because it’ud be all 
the better—the more we made the more I’d make." 

4 ’ Yes, I suppose I wouldn't mind risiir the wages." 
tL Oh," said Maudie, languishingly. 4t I wouldn't 
want no wages, not then." 

Why wouldn’t yer l " 

4< Because it’ud be halves-—then," 

4t Then t How halves % " 

44 Oh, go on—you are a one." 

Baldy Davis looked injured, as if ho had been wrong¬ 
fully accused of a crime. 

“ I don’t know watcher mean,” he said. 

“ Oh, dicken to that. Look after the bar, won’t you 
a minit ? ” and then very shyly, “ De-ar," 

*’ Dear ? repeated the scandalised man. 4 4 Dear 1 

My oath ! ” 

She turned at the door, and said to herself joyfully, 
Ooked him ! ’Ooked him 1 " and their, seeing Buck 
CVawforcKat the door, her theatricality insisted on public 
triumph. Playing to the gallery, which was Buck 
Crawford, she shouted loudly to Baldy Davis : Now 
mind 1 Keep it to yerseif for a bit* It’s our secret, and 
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I don't want anybody to know not hin k ,” and she was 
pone* 

u She's barmey,” said Davis, disgustedly and red with 
shame* 

41 H'lo 1 ” said Buck Crawford, “ What have you 
been doin' that you've got to keep it dark ? ” 

Dash me if 1 know. Buck. She's barmey ! Copper- 
top’s barmey.” 

“ Not her I She thinks you are,” 

“ How ? ” 

“ She thinks she's caught you*” 

** What—to marry her 1 ” 

11 Yes* 51 

44 No fear/- said Baldy with great decision. “ No bad 
habits for me* I play poker* anti rattle the tats, an 3 i 
whiskify ; but I ain't a bad man at 'eart* No ! no 
marriages for me l * 7 

4i That's what she thinks, anyway.” 

“ She % I wouldn't ha 1 minded the Lady, but Copper- 
top 1 ” 

He laughed loudly as the meaning of her blandish¬ 
ments became clear. 

44 That's what she meant goin' halves. She thinks 
she can wind me round her finger.” 

44 If she did, she’d break your braces ; an' you've only 
got one.” 

** I'll give her the sack—that's what VU do. ' 

44 I wish that coach would come* It II be in so late 
that lil have to turn back with it as soon as I can get 
the wheels greased.” 

Hoof-sounds padding through the dust suddenly 
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became hoof-sounds on the harder clay of the verandah 
floor, and Charlie Holt rode up and threw a prospecting 
pick into the bar and dismounted. 

“ Another duffer/ 3 he said. “ Coach not in yet, 
Ruck ? 35 

44 No—that emergency man must be growing spuds 
on the road instead of bustling the team/ 3 

You got a duffer in the noo show ? ” asked Davis* 

u Yes—no good, 33 

Old man Sands, my bookkeeper, has struck it; soV 
Barney Cue.” 

“ How’s that ? 33 

Broken Hill struck chlorides, and he’s got a four¬ 
teenth-” 

Maudie, as she passed on her return to the bar 
softened her voice, as was her wont, to greet Charlie 
Holt. “ Good day, Mr. Holt.” 

31 Good morning, Miss Timms.” 

Ah ! said Mauclie to herself, and weeping mentally 
a little, “ he’s a toff, he is, 31 

“A fourteenth t ” said Cliarlie. 1 Tm glad. If 
they \e struck chlorides, she's big enough to be a world 
beater.” 


'* And Barney's pegged the South/ 3 
" Good h™*™* for me, we’re in everything together/’ 

Bo I told old Father Sands, and he close up fainted 
—says it's all for the Lady/* 

“ For Alice 1 Why % ” 

i * Sa ^ CC } ^ ^ tom Collared the transfer when 

lie tried to take the old man down/ 3 
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‘ c Good for the Lady/’ said Buck, * e She's a thorough¬ 
bred ; and it’s time to look for that coach again/ 1 
" She told me she was minding the transfer/’ said 
Charlie Holt, But where is she ? She promised to 
wait/* 

Ci A message came for her to go to your claim/’ 

/ Mv claim ? What for 1 Its closed down.” 

11 To see Mr. Sands, I think. He came here after, 
and didn’t know nothink about it/ 1 That was from 
Maud. 

Davis supplemented the information. “ He said 
he'd go up there and see her/’ 

u But I can't understand why she should when I told 
her the claim was closed down/’ 

Handle came to his assistance, saying : * £ Frank the 
Artist brought her a letter,” 
u That fellow would do anything for a pint of rum/’ 
u I don't like it, Baddy/* 

* L Oh, you’ll find she’ll turn up all right. Who would 
hurt her ? ” 

“ Who would ? But I am uneasy. Who would hurt 
her ? Joe Holt would, and she has the transfer, Baldy, 
I’m going to the Silver Star, If she returns tell her to 
wait.” 

And he was mounted and galloping down the street ere 
they could reply, 

14 He's gom now/ said Maudie Ti mms , as if they had 
an intimate secret which might be frankly shared, 
M Y’didn’t tell anybody, did you ? ” 

“ About what ? ” 

4, ‘ About you an’ me.” 
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Baldy Davis became indignant and agressive. 
u There ain't nothin' to tell anybody, and there never 
will be—see % 

“ Oh I ” 

u Look here. Miss Coppertop, you’re a good business 
girl, an' all that; but if you ever try to roll your eyes 
at me again, I T 11—I'll—111 sack ver. ? * 

“ Ho i very well* You’re quite mistaken. Very 

well 1 V 

And as Bob the Finisher came in from the street, she 
said mechanically, Pannikin empty ? 1J 

And he replied with one of those digressions from 
habit which make history ■— 
u No, coach cornin' ! 

Then did Maudie Timms forget the existence of her 
bustle. She sat down upon it and broke into loud and 
bitter sobbing. 


ust 


Chapteb X. 

POR all the beauty of the day; the high winds that 
* herald the Earned winter—a winter of hot bright 
days and clear eoid nights—were abroad. The 
great jew lizards that slept in the tracks were fewer and 
more torpid of habit; the saltbush seeded to the winds ; 
the year wae nigh its change-—which to men who knew 
Old World seasons was no change at alb 

Alice Powerj hurrying to the Silver Star claim, felt 
some of the sadness that comes to all who think ; who, 
while the world is yet glowing, can see the end under 
.the beauty and kn^w that summer is going—summer 
is gone. 

Had her thoughts been translated into words, they 
would have been these : 

41 How beautiful is all the world to-day, because he is 
mine, and I am his 1 And that dear old man's fortune 
may be dawning, too, for him.” She put her hand to 
her breast to know that the transfer she had wrested 
from Joseph Holt was still safe, ** I may be the means 
of bringing comfort to him in the few years that ma3 r yet 
be Ins, And there in the claim, too—my claim, also, 
it shall bo soon. Dear little claim that my lover found, 
and that brought me here to find my happiness,” 
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Frank the Artist, fallowing her closely, felt all the 
glamoftr of the day making him i&zv ; for it had been 
assisted with half a pint of rum. And he settled him¬ 
self on a great outcrop of gossan and talked to himself 
u She's gom ! I s'pose the yarn he told me is all right 
—that he wanted to apologise to her. Anyway, he gave 
me a drop in a bottle. He's a better man than BaMy 
Davis, anyhow. There am I talkin' at the fight, an 5 
what happens ? I ses to Joe Holt—me havin' been 
champion lightweight o' Grong-Grong Creek in the year 
one thousand eight hundred an' eighty one, I ses, * Duck 
dear of his straight lead, an' short-'ook him with the 
lefY An' BaMy ’ands me one to go on with, an' ses ’e, 
4 I'll short'ook you with mo boot/ Le t him get another 
artist. No more labels or triumphal arches for him.” 

He rose and walked to a break in the mulga, whence 
he saw Alice Power walking on the treeless plain. 

Ain t she a beauty, that Miss Power ! There she is, 
skippin through the saltbush. I : wonder if Joe 'Git 
means well ? Wonder if I done anythink crook 1 I 
don't think he's got the cheek to 'urt her ; but he's a 
bad bloke. I'll go and sec/' 

And he departed resolute of spirits, if a tritie uncertain 
in the legs, and made such good headway that he reached 
the Silver Star ahead of its Lady. 

Barney Cue and Robert Sands walked together 
towards the Silver Star. 

Have you heard of your luck ? 71 asked Barney Cue* 
Yes, the luck has come in time/’ 

I ve seen her. She's the biggest thing in the world.” 
u Is it really true \ ft 
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“ It’s gorspel Eve seen her, [ pegged the Broken 
Hill Smith for me and Charlie. 11 
*■ Then she is doubly provided for, thank God l ” 
u Em glad twice over you've got the luck, now yon 
tell me that. And where are you off to ? 

11 £ Miss Alice has gone to Charlie Holt's claim, and I 
am going there to meet her/’ 

“ The Silver Star’s shut down, though. ' 

“ I know.” 

K Em going there after I call at the Silver King. I 
want to borrow a few drills from Charlie Holt. Em out 
of steel 1 ' 

“ I'll see you there then, Mr, Coe. I must hurry 
and at the forking of the bridle track they separated. 
Along that rotting hill of mica which men knew as the 
Silver Star were many windlasses covering trial shafts ; 
but most of the shafts were deserted—proved duffers 
nearly all of them—sunk to strike the u continuation 
of the Silver Star lode u when there was no "con- 
tin nation ” and no *' 4 lode " ; for Charlie Holt had 
mined a rich little gas-vein, and the end of it was in sight 
already. 

On Charlie Holt's claim there was a bough shed, used 
as a smith's shop, and under it a forge and anvil a 
cooling tub and a 400-gallon iron tank painted reel 
By the horse yard broken up by hoofs and desiccated 
by the searching winds, were two tenhs—tlieir flaps 
beating Idly in the gale. A pile of bagged ore was 
stacked by the logging of the shaft, and a living tree, its 
trunk half hidden by mullock, grew through the dump. 
A windlass, with it swaying rope, was over the shaft 
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and above it ballooned a windfall ; and a bough shelter 
broke the sunrays for the braoemen, Picks and shovels 
and greonhide ore buckets were strewn about the 
dump. 

Joseph Holt—his eves mad as a mountain steers— 
sharpened a sheath knife on the grindstone in the black¬ 
smith s shop. He felt the edge of the knife, and laughed 
madly as he sheathed it; then, taking up the bottle 
and glass which were really the cause of the wild and 
false sense of injustice his vanity had suffered, he 
brought them to the dump^ and there seated himself 
and drank morosely, and talked to the sweeping high 
winds :— 

If that hamfatted artist doesn't come quickly. I ll 
break his jaw for him when he does turn up ; and when 
she comes here, it will bo the Broken Hill transfer or her 
life. 111 do him in, too, that old chap—as soon as look 
at him. 1 * 

He interrupted himself to drink again, How I hate 
her and love her ! Love her, because I want her as a 
thirsty man wants water—hate her because she will not 
ook at me. . . , Oh S to see her beaten—to see her in a 
woman s proper mood, which is submission-—dependent 
as a gin. Kicked to heel like a drover’s dog. Kiss her 
one minute and strike her the next. . , . . With the 
revenge will come the money. If I don’t get that Broken 
Hill interest, I’m flat broke ; but 111 get it . . * by 
ail the Utt » tm god* that were ever invented, 1 11 get it 1 ” 

e <_ tan again ; and his seething brain took another 
^anc\ as he looked at the heat haze trembling on the 
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1£ Look at the haze on the iron slugs—-breaths of ali 
the dead men trembling in the heat/* 

His ga^e wandered to the brandy bottle in his bands , 
and his thoughts took another turn. 

11 How many dead men has Jimmy Hennessy counted 
out ? Old J.IXK.Z. square face ; he’s strong-—strong as 
mustard ; Old Jamaica, lie's made men do things; but 
Jimmy Hennessy’s the daddy of 'em all. Here’s to you, 
Jimmy—you're coinfort—comfort and laziness and fire 
all together at the same time. There’s ten ton of ore 
bagged there—fifteen hundred quid if it’s a penny ; and 
it's all his. Strike him dead 1 He\s got the girl and the 
claim, and if that old Snuffle bus ter Sands dies she’ll 
have the share in Broken Hill, and Charlie will get that, 
too, , . , No 1 he won’t. Tf I wade through hell to it 
1*11 have it ! 11 

He staggered up the dump, and, leaning on the wind¬ 
lass frame, looked clown the shaft. t£ Oh l to see Charlie 
Holt down there, smashed but alive, and to throw 
stones clown on him and laugh at all his cries ! ” 

The wind lulled and changed in a minute, and he 
turned suddenly : Who said murder-? Who said it ? 
Nobody I .... It was only the wind in the sail, but 
1 murder’s * the word. , , . Yes, and money. * * * 
Money and murder, that's what the wind says ; that s 
what the wind says crying down the sail" 

He descended the Mump to the bottle that was his 
heaven and his hell, and drank again, 

Et Here’s luck, Strike him dead anti send whips of 
luck to mo.” 

And then he saw Frank the Artist, breathless from the 
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long run made to head off the Lady ; and lie .swayed 
unsteadily"to meet him. 

t4 So you've come, Michael Angelo Rembrandt 1 ” 
'“Yes/* gasped Frank the Artist. “ I rim to get 
here before her—she’s eominV 5 

“ Where ? Quick ! How ? ” 

“ Behind me now ! She started before ; but I come 
through the rrnilga. and got here quick—to—In—tell 
yer." 

“ To get a nip, you mean/* 

“ Gimme one, then.” 

u Not much. Clear out. Come back in half an hour 
and I’ll give you a bottle.” 

t! Can’t I have one now ? ” 

et There ! There’s a nip in the heel of it.—clear out, 
quick I ” 

“Willi V 3 said Frank the Artist to himself, grown 
suddenly suspicious, “ I won’t go far,” 

And he took the heel tap behind the large tent near 
the horse yard, and waited, 

11 She’s coming,” said the dipsomaniac. “ Good ! 
I'll lie low for a bit,” 

And as he hid behind the dump Alice appeared from 
n mnlga belt and advanced through the saltbush and the 
scented broom, 

Mr, Sands l r+ she cried, as she came to the black¬ 
smith s shop and waited, u Not in the yard nor in the 
sheds, Gan he bo in the tent ? Mr, Sands ! Mr. 
Sand* ! ” - 

^ itb the practice horn of use, for she had been below 
since her engagement had given her at least a sentiments 
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interest in the claim, she climbed the dump, and leaning 
on the cross piece of the windlass, cried r “Is anybody 
below ? ” 

And then she shrieked, for Joseph Holt came behind 
her, clasped her in his arms, She half turned in his grip 
and saw him. 

Ho saw that look of revulsion, and it maddened him 
the more, 

4t Ah ! 3 r ou don't like the look of me. Ssh t You little 
devil/ 1 

“ Charlie ! Charlie ! ” 

ts He’s not here—not yet. You’re to be married 
soon, aren’t you—and get that precious character of 
yours put right again ?” 

Sfi You brute ! You brute l ” she cried, and struck 
him in the face. 

He laughed, ** Scratch away ; I like it.” 

u Oh, you’re mad 1 ” cried the struggling girl, v Let 
me go ! ” 

“ When I get that transfer of the Broken Hill share. 

“ It is not mine,” 

ts That old fool’s got one leg in the grave. Give it to 
me ! ” 

u It is not mine, and I will not give it up. 

“ You want it for your fancy man, Charlie. 

At that she wrenched one hand free and struck him 
on the face. His rage began to be cold, and was there¬ 
fore more dangerous. 

*' Will you give it up or shall I choke you t 

“ It is not mine. I will not give it up. 1 

“ Then I’ll have your Mfo,” 
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tfi Charlie ! Save me ! ” 
u He’s not here* He’Ll find your body/ 1 
She snatched the knife from his belt. 

He laughed again, and bending her hand back released 
her for a moment, and took the knife again. 

“■ Hurry l *-* 

u Fll die first. It is my honour and my trust,” 
u Well see—down with you.” 

He threw her under the windlass ; but she caught at 
the rope and gripped it desperately, and swung on the 
shaft hidden to the waist. 

She closed her eyes to sluit out the horror of the 
depth below, 

41 You will not give it up ? ” he cried* 

** Oh, if I could ! ” 

“ I want the money, and I want you. 1 hate you, 
and I love you, and I’ll have you.” 

“ God help me 1 " 

Aye ! Call to the skies. There *s no man to help 
you.” 

He took the knife from Ids belt, and brought its edge 
against the rope. ** Time’s up l Do you consent ? I 
want you, too.” 

No 1 No 1 No 1 she said quite despairingly now'. 

Then if you re not for me—you are for none. No 
man shall have you if I don’t. Ill throw you—an 
angel—to the pit. Til send you pure to the grave. I'll 
give your beauty to the dark.” 

And my memory to my dear love—and my soul to 
God.” 

And mine to hell if another man ever sees you again, f 



She caught at the rope and gripped it desperately* 
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He cut at the rope ; but Sands struck his hand, and 
the knife fell down the shaft as Joseph Holt turned and 
struggled with him. The heroic old weakling thought 
not of himself , but cried to Alice :— 

11 Swing out, Alice ; swing to the other side ! ” 

It was her last conscious act; she fainted, but only 
for a moment as she swung herself to the brace. And 
she saw Joseph Holt tripping Sands with his feet and 
choking him with his hands and forcing him over the 
sill of the shaft. “ This shaft’s your grave, you old 
thief 1 '* said he, 

“ The rope 1 TS cried Alice, 5t Cling to the rope ! ” 

He had fallen lower ere he grasped it—only his head 
showed above the month of the shaft, Joseph Holt felt 
for his knife and remembered its loss, and then pulled 
out the catch. The windlass revolved with frightful 
rapidity, and the descent would have been as bad as a 
direct fall only that the barrel revolved stiffly in its 
healings, the drum being too long for the uprights. 
But, as it was. Sands was shaken almost to pieces wiien 
Frank the Artist, rushing up the dump, held with all his 
weight on to the strap that served as a brake, and then 
threw himself on to the slowing windlass handle, and 
lowered Sands slowly to the bottom ; for Frank the 

Artist could not raise the weight. 

11 And now for yon, my lady 1 ” said Joseph Holt, 
not seeing Frank the Artist, and forgetting Sands as 
being a dead man, “ I’d have you now if death were 

coming over the next rise.* 1 ~ 

u Oh, there is no escape ! ” she cried, as Char e a t 
ran up to her. “ Oh ! my love it is the p!ld ! ” 
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“ Fre a ton of lead for you,’ 5 said Joseph Holt, trying 
to draw his revolver * but his cousin knocked him 
down, and immediately forgot him, for Alice was in his 
arms and sobbing. 

It was left to Barney Cue to put Joseph Holt out of 
action, for he shot the madman through the arm as he 
lifted his revolver to shoot Charlie. 

“ Not now ! But I’ve five shots left yet,” gasped 
Joseph Holt, struggling with his pain. “Wait ! Wait! ” 
and he ran into the mulga belt and disappeared. 

“ Never mind him,” cried Frank the Artist. Get ^ 
the old bloke. Joe threw' him down the shaft.” 

Cue ran up the dump and looked down the shaft. 

“ You spragged it just in time. I ? ll go down on the 
timbers. Who's got a strap ? I ll tie him to the rope.” 

“ I ain’t," said Frank the Artist. 

’* My belt will do, then,” said Barney Cue, and he 
climbed down the shaft. A few minutes later he called 
on them to haul; and the^ brought Robert Sands to 
surface, badly shaken, but alive. 

Charlie Holt half led, half carried, Alice to his horse, 
and the horse bore her dowdy* to the township ; and 
Frank the Artist, who had not known such a strenuous 
day for many years, assisted Barney Cue to support the 
wavering steps of Robert Sands. 


Chapter XL 


J OSEPH HOLTV exhausted by running and the pain 
of Ids wounded arm, halted on the open plain. 
u That- waster Cue has broken my ami/ 3 he 
said, clenching his teeth against the pain. 44 I’ve done 
for that old fool, anyhow—he's smashed down the shaft. 
His fourteenth of B rdken Hill is anybody's now. ^eli, 
I’ve done myself in. They 5 !! run me down until they 
kill me ; but I’ll wipe out a few first—Buck and Charlie 
for choice, and then that damned girl Fd like to spoil 
her face and make it a thing to shudder at. 1 

The rustling of a wallaby in the rnulga startled him, 
and he fingered the revolver nervously. I in done in ; 
but not without a fight for it. I’ll go on, double round 
the lull, and get back to the mine. T 11 be beaten soon ; 
but that's not yet/' 

His doubling round the hill was the safety of Charlie 
Holt and the Lady, for when Joseph Holt came round 
the Id 11 by the Silver Star the lovers had already passed 
on to the township and to safety. 

Frank the Artist and Barney Cue holding up the 
dead weight of the old man between them, left the mine 
and walked very slowly through the rnulga belts to the 
plain. 
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“ My word, ’ said the perspiring Artist, 41 the old blob 
weighs twenty-two 'underweight to the ton. 1 ' 

41 You're in bad condition/' said the herculean Bara&j 
Cue, 14 too soft for t-he Silver Star, Go and work in a 
feather bed factory/* 

He put one knee in the dust, and made a seat of the 
other; and Sands rested and drank from the waterbag 
carried by Barney Cue, 

“ How's that ? Better ? ” 

“ Yes." 

w Weil, on we go again—no time to lose. That swine 
Joe is about somewhere/* 

* It is ut, said the perspiring Frank, “ I'd like a 
go o’ mm now/* 

You put your back into it, and this old chap you're 
carrying will give you a 400-gallon tank of it/' 

“ He cam’t; he don't keep a pub/' 

No, but he's going to be a millionaire, and he'll 
be able to buy pubs by the waggon load,” 

Is he 1 My oath I ” and Frank the Artist became 
suddenly energetic and fearful for Sands, 

“ We mmntt him fall/* he added. “ Hold up, 
Mister, it ain't far/* 

I am very shaken, but I'll do my best/* replied 
Sands. 

And then a bullet sang from the mu Iga be It, and Barney 
Cue drew his revolver, 

There ! D it! Out of the scrub, the mat- 
(tenn- cow! You take the old man. I’ll catch this 
tiger if a man can do it." 
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He plunged into the scrub in the direction of the report, 
and Frank the Artist found a new anxiety. 

u Nice thing,*’ he said aloud, 4 * if that Joe *01t "ud hit 
me. I’ve got to carry the old bloke meself. If Joe 
shoots, the old bloke 5 ull get it first. Oh, won't I *ave 
a rum when I get to Baldy V Hold up. mate, come on ! 


Chapter XII. 


HP HE precise and angular lady whom Buck Craw- 
■** ford’s substitute had delivered to the Silver Star 
that day could not be induced to make herself 
at home. She would not even remove her bonnet, ae 
if the action would leave her gagged and bound in the 
enemy’s hands. 


She waited by the bagatelle table in the Apollyon bar¬ 
room, stem and uncompromising, looking straight 
before her—a woman hard-hearted—which is the 
cruellest and most ungrateful thing on earth. 

In Buck Crawford she found a character as uncom¬ 


promising as her own, but a mind more logical and 
sternness more judicial. 

4 So you’re the Lady’s Aunt ? ” 

\c8. £or a mnoth I w r as quite distracted to ft 
hei whereabouts. We are a very respectable familj 
You seem to have been a very uneomfortal 
family,” said Buck grimly. 

Shame has never touched our name—except one 
and I fear for our good name now.” 

Don t you tell me you think the Lady’ll ever brii 
shame to you. It’s the other way.” 

How can you say that to me, sir ? 1 was born m 
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educated a lady. I was early left a widow with a- large 
family ; I have worked with my hands to keep them 
clean and unspotted from the world." 

“ An’ miserable, too.” 

“ I love that girl, Alice,” said Mrs. Poutet, softening 
under this direct and disrespectful criticism of her 
fetich, which was her family. 

“ You don’t seem to have shown it much," said Buck. 

“ She ran away.” f S 

“ I would have followed her then . but i don t 

like to toll you.” 

“ But why t Did you think harm of the Lady for a 
minute ? I had her on my coach for four day's, and I 
never swore at the horses once. Don t tell me you east 
her off at the beginning because you thought her crook— 
don’t tell me that. I don’t believe it. I won’t listen. ’ 
«I’ll tell you why. It is because she’s good that 1 
wanted her back again. She s like her father, and he 
disgraced us ; and I feared for her. 

“ If her old man was like her he’s full brother to an 
angel—and I don’t give- a d—- for what his brands are. 
Beg pardon for ftwearing" ' 

■ “She fell among friends. She might have fallen 

among thieves. We were afraid. 

“ If you were, why didn’t you track her here before 
You found out about her at the' registry office weeR> 

ago/’ - M 

“ I must tell you then, it seems, sir- I couJd “°* 
follow her before — because of my because 

P °r y with the confession the sferi*«« disappeared ; 
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the black bonnet lowered its crest a little ; a tear or 
two coursed down the withered cheeks ; and Buck 
Crawford, with a new and poignant condemnation of hie 
o\m brusquerie, saw' that tills woman had been hardened 
from without, and not from within. 

" Eh ? ”• said Buck, hot and uncomfortable with shame, 
41 1 got a bill of sale on my piano to follow' my mis¬ 
guided niece ; and—and—it took a fortnight to get the 
money.” 

41 My dear woman ! ” 

And then Mrs. Pontet lost all her hardness, and wept 
as she talked brokenly. “ And that was why ! We 

can all have generous impulses ; but poverty ”- 

Buck Crawford, like most strong men, always weak* 
ened at the sight of a woman's tears—they horrified him 
really like the eight of a child in pain, not to be alleviated. 
He put his arm around that body of rusty crape, and 
said comfortingly: 44 My dear woman—you are an 
angel, too, of your kind. I didn’t know. It ain’t often 
a piebald mare’s reliable ; but good an 1 bad run in all 
shapes/ 1 

Then sincerity recognised sincerity, and cried brokenly; 
Oh, you're a good man, and I’m glad I told yon/ 5 
u Well, mum, your niece is heiress to an old man who 
swears hell give her his interest in Broken Hill. ” 

{t It wouldn't bp right to take it/* 

" And she’s going to marry the man who owns the 
Silver Star, the best claim on the field/' 

“ Is he a good man 1 ” 

“ He was bom to be a bishop/' 
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11 I’m glad he's a miner, I only knew one bishop, 
and he wasn’t manly/* 

" Charlie h” 

41 This bishop never recognised us after my husband 
lost his money/’ 

44 Well, Charlie Holt will buy you forty pianos and 
kill your money-lender into the bargain/* 

4i Oh ! don’t let him do that; it would get us talked 
about. And are they to be married soon * ” 

44 As soon as I come back with supplies next coach/’ 
“ Supp lies ? ” 

44 Here’s the list/’ 

He handed the paper to Airs. Pontet; and that 
astonished lady read aloud : 44 5 Three pair white gloves 
—two kids 1 * Two kids % ” 

4 4 Kid gloves, y* know, and cotton gloves for Baldy. 
His hands sweat/’ 

Mrs. Pontet shuddered, and hurriedly read on: 
41 1 Weddin’ cake. One veil. One quart orange blos¬ 
soms. Six bottles lavender-water. Serge suit. One 
parson/ One Parson ? ” 

44 Yes, to marry ’em ; and I’ll see fair/’ 

44 They must be married from my house. People 
would talk/’ ■’n 

u Well, you’re a decent sort/’ said Buck, Now, 
you’ve had a dusty drive, and you’re tired, A bottle 
of wine with me. Ginger, a bottle of wine/’ 

“ Ginger yourself 1 ” replied Maudie, stung to madness 
by the reading of the list of supplies for her rival s 
wedding. 44 Ginger yourself! What It you ave ? 
I’desick ? ” 
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"Oh, really,"- protested Mr*. Ponte t. 'I never- 
never." 

y What—not with cake ? " persisted Buck Crawford 
ho innocently that Mrs- Pontet capitulated- 

“ Well—I might, a little—with a piece of cake/' 

. An’ a tin o J that peed cake, Ginger," 

Maud tossed her head and refixed her bustle, but did 
not otherwise resent the name ; and by and by she 
brought the wine and cake and cut the wire of the 
champagne. 

“ Where's my niece now \ " asked Mrs, Pontet. 

41 At the claim. She’ll be down soon, and then well 
make it up and kiss all round/ 1 
Mrs. Pontet received the suggestion with horror. 
Indeed no," she said. “ But I know what you mean, 
Really only half a glass—no more." 

u It won't bite you," said Maudie Timms almost in 
contempt of the weakness; 44 it's good. Anybody 
could see you was a noo clmm at this." 

Mrs. Pontet, regarding her with the old severity of 
manner, said : *' I trust that you also are a new-chum 
—at this," 

Me ? No fear. I’m an old hand, I boon bore five 
weeks. I was the second woman on the field, and Sarah 
Reed's the third,” 

Proud of her position as a pioneer of five weeks, 
Maudie took the money and Haunted back to the bar, 
Ihere she regarded with great disfavour the ladylike 
habits and delicate eating of Mrs. Pontet, who ventured 
on the cake crumb by crumb, as if she were a sparrow, 
and sipped tho wine a# if she suspected poison in the cup 
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“ Old eight,*’ said Mandie, " all crape an’ crinoline. 
Thank Gord, I don’t make a show of meself. Ire' got- 
taste, / have,” 

And as if to prove it she admired herself in the heel of a 
glass, and settled her bustle for the hundredth time that 
day, for from being once a mannerism it had become an 
obsession* 

“ I cannot forget your kindness,” said Mrs. Pontet to 
Buck Crawford, “ I hope we shall meet again " ; and 
her hand trembled so that she spilled the wine. 

** When you’re goin' down I ! ll drive you, mum,” 

Maud came from behind the bar with a doth, and 
wiped the table,-cheerfully impudent ail the time ; fixing 
Mrs. Pontet wdth her eyes : “ What a lot of clumsy kids 
Pve got” 

Mrs. Pontet regarded her with quiet scorn and with¬ 
drew to her room. 


Chapter XIII. 


^5UGK CRAWFORD took his letters from the table 
and walked out to the street door, saying to I 
himself : It’ll be the big coach* I s’pose * 

they re all goin 1 —but I mightn’t have anybody.” 

iL Get tin 1 ready for the road, Mr. Crawford ?said j 
Maudie. 

111 have to fix up that list again. If the lady 
goeb home to be married I won't want the parson.” 

l; Keep him on the list, Mr, Buck. I might want him 
myself/ 1 

M-hy, you ain’t caught a fish yet,” said Buck, and 
so escaped. 

Not yet, but I will,” said Maudie, her teeth clicking 
m resolution* u Here’s Jersey cornin’, ” 

As Jersey Clarke crossed the street from the Native 
ouver Hotel Maudie ran to the till and took therefrom 
tie rings and bangles that made her look like a pawn- 
ro.'or s window full of unredeemed pledges, and donned 
them hurriedly. 

u H*lo ? Where’s Baldy ? ” 

Maudie gave him one of her most winning smiles and 
replied : “ Out! won’t I do ? ” 

Oh, yes. Lord l I am tired/ 1 
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u Are yer—yer poor old chap/' 
u Not so old, neither,” said Jersey Clarke sharply. 
And then he added,“ Yes I’m dead beat.” 

“ I’d like a nice long rest, wouldn’t yon ? ” 

“ Yes, I would,” said Jersey, not knowing that 
respective ideas of restfulness differed extremely. 
u Where'd you like to be, Mister Clarke ! '' 
u Well,” said Jersey, describing the prospector’s 
heaven ; “ I'd like to have me horses turned out on a 
nice patch o’ grass near a good waterfaole in the gramte, 
. and plenty o 5 tucker an* a good ounce reef.” 

“ Gold % " 

“ Yes, Pm sick of silver/' 

“ An' I'm tired of public life. I’d like to retire. 
You know, settle down—get married.” 

" H*m.” 

" Yes. Not to no flighty young feller who'd make yer 
jealous, but to a nice, steady goin' gentleman comfortably 
oft—a nice gentleman like—well, like you,” 
st My word, you are cpiick off the mark 1 
“ Now don’t go sayin 1 that it’s too sudden,” said 
M&ndie ; “ that’s played out.” 

“ ’Ye mean it ? ” 

“ Straight wire.” 

“Well, come to think of it,” said Jersey Clarke; 
st if you mean business, I don’t mind. 

" Righto—when ! " 

M Well, what do you think % ” 

Maudie laughed nervously. u What d ye think yer- 
self, go on. You’re the gentleman.” 

" Well, you say i 11 
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" Well, as soon as the parson comes -up.” 

That's next coach. My grief. You are sudden 1" 
** Is it a deal ? ” 
i4 Oh, yes. Give us a drink. J 
Bottle o’ wine ? '* 

44 Yes.” 

She opened the wine and filled two glasses. 

"This is where you kiss, ain’t it t ” asked Jersey, 
admitting Ins own ignorance and his belief in her know¬ 
ledge at the same time. 

M You can kiss me 'and/ 5 
" Only the hand ? ” 

" Hand to-day. Face to-morrow. Don't get too 
bold too fast. Another, kind love ? ” 

. “ Looking at yer/* responded Jersey Clarke, not to 
be outdone in gallantry. 44 Three quid, ain't it ? ” 

;fc No, a pound to you/ 1 
It was three quid last time,” 

44 Yes—but not note—old darlin \ 

“ Now, see here. It’s three quid, an’ three quid I 
pay, Don't do that again/’ 

th You’re angered. I on ! y did it for your good, Jers 
—that's all, dear/’ 

4 Well ? ,J 
*' I was jokin’/* 
vi Well, don’t joke again/’ 

* 4 Jers ! ” “ 

She had come from behind the counter, having just 
deliberately untied her boot lace ; and now she placed 
her foot on a chair, and called him again ; Jots I v 
” What ? ,r 
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£1 Come an’ tie up me boot—dear," 

Still irritated by the assumption that he would abet 
her in petty thefts and meannesses, he came to her 
sulkily. u All right.” 

She attempted to delay him over the operation* Tie 
it in a true lover’s knot* Jers.” ; and Jersey Clarke 
most ashamed replied, iE Oh, talk sense,” as Bakly 
Davis entered and discovered his shame. 

£ ' Lord I There's Bakly ! ” said Maudie Timms, re¬ 
moving her foot from the chair. 

Send I may live,” said Davis to himself ; u she’s got 
the dead wood on Jersey Clarke,” 

Flushed with victory, Blau die Timms walked to the 
entrance to the residential portion of the Apollyon Hotel, 
saving as she left the bar. 61 Will y 5 look after the bar 
for two twos. Mr. Davis—I mean, Baidy ? 7 

And she escaped before he could resenhthe familiarity. 
41 Baidy 1 ” echoed Davis gaspingly. u The cold 
cheek ; an' she ain't frightened o’ the sack no more. 
What's she done to you ? 

Jersey Clarke, with affected gaiety, pointed to the 
win© beading in the bottle. There's the wine, Baidy 
drink to the bride.” N | 

" Mordie 1 S’trath, Mordie ! An 3 she's leg-roped you, 
an’ got you in the bails, an 3 branded you H-A-double 8— 
HASS ! Good Lord ! Jersey Clarke—tailed, earmarked, 
branded, docked, hoofs cut an 1 broken to harness. 

Well,” said Jersey Clarke, his mind groping to find a 
virtue for the red-haired girl, " she’s s good business¬ 
“ Yes, and a good wife shed make for Sofemon^the 
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King of all the Jew-boys ; but you ain’t him* What's 
she bringin' to you % M 

I dunno.” 

41 Well, I : il teU you. Cheek and fringe an’ hardface 
an' a bustle What are you bringin 3 to her % ** 

M A good claim, two water wells, township allotments 
an ? eight an' fifty horses.” 

An’ one goat, an' you're him. She’ll take all you've 
got an 5 give you no change. She never does.” 

“ Talk away l Talk away \ ” said Jersey Clarke, very 
much ashamed of himself. You're jealous.” 

From the comer of his eye Baldy Davis saw Maudie 
returning, and knew that prompt measures were neces¬ 
sary. He said in a hoarse whisper to the captured 
man ; Here, get away by to-night's coach, before she 
breaks you to double harness. I’ll give her a pound a 
week rise, and she won't think of y* a minit after that.” 

Kot me,” said Jersey Clarke ; 4t if there’s one thing 
I can t do its to run away from a woman.” 

Jem, dear,” cried Maudie, with exaggerated sweet¬ 
ness, affected really to convey to Baldy Davis the para¬ 
dise he had declined. u Jers, dear, bring me them 
glasses,” 

As Jersey Clarke obeyed, Baldy Davis saw not the 
tragedy any more but the comedy of the prospector's 
entanglement. “ Send I may five,” laughed Baldy 
Davis with cruel mirth. “ Jers dear I Ho ! Ho 1 ” 

Take the tow’I, Jers, dear,” said Maudie. U I% 
wash an' you wipe up.” 

And then Charlie Holt, supporting Alice Power and 
o Unwed by Buck Crawford, entered ; and Handle's 
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triumph changed to white-lipped fury as she saw that 
she had lost her audience, 

44 Why, what’s up ? What's happened ? 53 asked 
Davis, 

Charlie Holt replied : “ Joe Holt enticed her to my 
claim on a false message/ 5 
* The dog 1 S5 

M Full o’ zinc. He’s chock full o 5 zinc/ 5 
u He attempted robbery and murder. Robbery of 
Mr. Sands's Broken Hill transfer, and murder of her 
because she was faithful to her trust* Look up, sweet¬ 
heart, you are safe here* 51 

u Let me rest, dear. Let me rest/ 5 
He led her to Davis ’s big chair by the table, and seated 
her there ; and Maudie's passion broke bounds. 

“ Always in the limelight—always puttin' on the side/ 5 
said Maudie, and burst into tears, 

44 And the message was bogus/ 5 
** Yes, but for poor old man Sands, Alice would be in 
the well of the Silver Star shaft* 15 

Baldy Davis clenched his great fists determinedly. 

411 I'll kill that Frank the Artist* He brought the 
message/ 1 

u He was deceived, and at the last he proved a friend* 
Mrs, Pontet, a little less stem than at her arrival, 
came from her room at the sound of the familiar voice, 
and went to Alice, 

44 Auntie ! 55 

44 She has come through a great trial, madam/' salt’ 
Charlie Holt, 
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11 I’ve done with hardnesssaid Mrs. Pontet. 

‘* There's only one place for my sister’s child, and that is 
here/* 

She opened her arms, and the weary girl went to her 
embrace, 

14 1 never knew you before/ 1 said Alice, t! never knew 
you like this.” 

“ My poverty disguised me—warped me, t feared 
for you. And this gentleman is to marry you % ” 

“ Yes, Charlie, this lady ”■- 

u Happy to know you, madam, and glad that your 
misunderstandings sent her here,” 

" But you must be married from my house. It is 
my right.” 

u Then it shall be so, but soon. Will you leave by the 
coach to-night, madam $ ” 

"Ym* 

u Tlien, Buck, we go to-night with you,” 

“■ I'll have passengers, after all, then,” said Buck, 
“ I’m ready now.” 

lt never mind baggage,” said Charlie to the Lady. 
u We’ll buy it where we're going .... Why, it’s Mr. 
Sands,” 

And Sands supported by the perspiring Artist, 
entered, and staggered to a chair. 

il He’s bruised,” said the Artist; “ that’s all; no 
bones broke. Barney Cue is chasin’ Joe ’Olt.” 

Alice, said bands, “ the share is yours. You "will 
be very rich. It is all for you. I will not live long to 
use it. It’s been a'hard life, and it will be an easy 
quitting and happiness at the last.” 
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ct You shall live to love us long. I am to be married 
from my Aunt’s house. She is here,” 

11 Your aunt, who drove you away ! A hard woman,” 
il Not hard now ; you shall know her. My aunt, Mrs, 
Pontet.” 

Sands rose electrified, u Mrs, Pontet l ” 

The woman in the rusty crape advanced to him, 

. 4i John ! John Garth 1 ** 

u Who calls me John Garth ? ” 

I do. Sister of the Helen Bruce you married.” 

14 For God’s sake, hush ! Who is that girl, your niece 
—the girl I know as Alice Power ? ” 

“ Her mother changed her name after your disgrace. 
She is > T our daughter.” 

“ It was my own, then, that I saved S Mary, we were 
like brother and sister once. She must not know—my 
daughter.” 

“ It is right she should know. Alice, this man is your 
father. Do not seek to know any more.” 

My darling girl,” said Sands, embracing her ; you 
shall know all some day.” 

“ I know all I want to know, dear Mr. Sands—Daddy.” 
u There’s nothing to know,” said Baldy, ** he's m 
straight as a gun-barrel.” 

14 We’re all for Silvorton to-night, by the second coach/ 
said Charlie Holt. “ Can you travel, Mr. Sands ? ” 

** 111 try/ 1 said Sands, as the coach, rocking oil its 
great springs of leather, stopped at the door, and Buck 
Crawford, tying the reins around the brake pedal, 
alighted. He and Barney Cue entered the bar together, 
u Did you catch him I” asked Davis of Cue. 
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“Yes/ 1 said Buck, “ho caught him, and then Bob 
hor© got him/' 

M Where is he ? Where’s Jo© Holt ? ” asked Dam 

u He’s milled said Bob the Finisher* “ Barney Cue 
shot him, and he’s mine/ 1 And, he added, as if to leave 
the consideration of trivialities and speak of tilings that 
really mattered : “ Pannikin’s empty/’ 

44 Good enough for him, 1 say,” said Davis. “ Here, 
Frank, put the luggage on the coach, Copper-top ! A 
last drink for everybody.” 

£C Charlie, Mr. Sands and the aunt can travel on the 
box. You an’ the Lady take the inside,” 

“ But Pd like to talk to you sometimes, Buck/ 3 said 
Alice. 

“ Only sometimes though ! No ! You an" Charlie go 
inside. It won’t be so rough on the horses. It won’t 
take their minds off their work—an’ it won’t be so 
rough on—me.” 

He turned aside to say the last, and tried the whip 
fall in a clear space of the bar. 

Baldy Davis came to Ms mate* 44 No drink, Buck ! Tt 

“ No.” 

The elder man put his hand affectionately on Buck 
Crawford’s shoulder. 

" Bite on the bullet, Buck/ 5 he said, 44 Bit© on the 
bullet,” 

“ Never fear/’ replied Crawford, going bo the coach 
and mounting to the box-seat, when suddenly Alice 
returned, saying : “ Oh, I nearly'forgot.” 

She entered the bar again and shook hands with them 
all 
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“ Good-bye, Frank, and thank yon for everything 
and good-bye, Miss Timms. 1 ' 

Rut Handle, entrenched behind the bar, put her 
hands behind her back, and said : ‘‘ Good-bye, Miss 
Power.” 

Alice was so happy that she persisted, “ Won't you 
shake hands, Maud ! ” 

At that Maudie gave her hand grudgingly, murmuring, 

u Oh, X s'pose so*” 

u Good-bye. And good-bye, Mr. Clarke ; and X hope 
you’ll never come to the end of the silver.” 

Rut Maudie had proprietary rights, and could not bear 
this. “ Jers,” she said sharply. 

u Yes, Mord ” 

” Come ’ere—wipe them glasses.” 

“ Souse me, Miss Alice—yes, Mold.” 

Good’bye all,” said Alice, standing at the door, 
u Good-bye, dear old Silver Star. There’ll be plenty 
of ladies here yet, but none will love you as the first did. 

Ruck Crawford, from his high seat on the box, cracked 
his great whip ; and the six horses stood up to their 
collars at the sound. 

AU aboard,” cried Buck. 

Maudie Timms could bear it no longer. i: Ob, I’m 
a beast and she’s a lady ! ” said she, running to the chair 
by the bagatelle table. “ Here, Jers ! untie me boot,” 

He unlaced a boot; she took it off, and ran to the 
coach with it. 

“ All dear ? ” 

11 All dear—fight away,” said Buck. “ So long all. ' 

• 1 Stand the lenders up to it, Frank. 
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And the whip cracked like a rifle allot, and the team 
broke away at a gallop. 

Long life, Mies,” cried Maudie ; “ and you too, you 
beautiful toff.” She kissed her hand to Charlie Holt, 
and cried : “ And there’s my trotter case for luck.” 

She threw her boot after the coach ; and it struck 
Bob the Finisher on the ear and almost deprived Silver 
Star of its undertaker. 

“ Tiie Lady of the Silver Star,” cried Davis. “ Hip ! 

Hip ijHip ”- 

“HOORAY!” 


Chapter XIV. 


*T*HE Barrier night descending to the great saucer of 
** the plain, the primrose of late sunset fading, and 
the mystery of the night to come* On the 
ascending plain loomed the coach heavily black, and the 
horses at a walk. 

And behind the coach were Charlie Holt and Alice 
Power, filled with the hope of the new life but saddened 
a little at parting from the place that had meant so much 
to them. They stopped to look back at the lights below, 
which winked into existence as the darkness came to 
earth, 

14 Good-bye to Silver Star/' said Alice very softly. 

14 Only for a little.' 1 

14 The coach is far ahead/ 1 

u We've eased the horses up the rise, Alice. 

41 Oh, yon darling fraud. You walked up so that we 
might be alone.” * 

41 Does it matter, Alice ? We *11 catch it at the top of 
the MIL” 

“ Nothing matters, I think, ” 

“ Nothing—while we're together. No road can be 
too steep, no way can be too long.” 
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And then the moon arose—a great globe of beaten 
gold flattened at the upper edge, three days senescent 
after her full pride ; and the man and the girl walked on 
framed in the mobile silver light. 
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A Samaritan of the Riverine 


Pabt I. 

TN the wild, burning sheep-walk of Central Eastern 
^ Australia, watered by the mighty Darling and 
sundry smaller and deceitful streams ; where the 
winter m a flood ; where the summer is a furnace, and 
the sun and the baked dust and the parched gums arc 
of a uniform dull red ; and where the early spring is as 
delicate as its sister seasons are fierce, the Samaritan of 
the Riverine lived in the body. And there he lives in 
the memory even unto this day. 

But the people of the rivers did not generally know 
him as the Samaritan, nor do they. His real name 
was Stephen Been. The wags of the river styled him 
“The Has Been ” 

He was over seventy years of age, erect as a gum- 
tree, strong almost as a man thirty years his junior, 
and withal, gentle as a child, for his fee were very 
near the grave ; and already, there^were whispering h 
chanted in hie ears the forewords ofjthe song that all 
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men shall one day, dying, hear, and that the new-born 
have not } r et forgotten. The world had dealt with him 
more cruelly than it does with its beasts, for he was 
merely a man, and a dull one, which is an animal of no 
fixed commercial value. This simple soul had been 
intended to pass through the furnace of the world un¬ 
sullied. Here was a child’s heart in a man’s body, and 
everything had seemed to combine to degrade the mind 
of the man to the level of the beast. 

When Stephen Been was arrested in a suburb of 
London, long ago when last century was young, he might 
have been described on the charge-list thus : " A clod, 
18 years old. At any rate, the law r recognised that he 
w F as a clod, and immediately set about breaking him in 
twain as a preliminary to fertilising the barren soil of 
his mind. The poor, shivering, frightened animal had 
stolen half a sheep valued five shillings, and the law 
sentenced him to seven years* penal servitude to square 
the accounts. Debit, one half sheep, five shillings. 
Received payment with thanks, seven years’ transporta¬ 
tion.” 

If the law' had made out the account in a business¬ 
like manner that is the way it w'ould have read. 

So the Clod, with a number of other clods, and a fair 
sprinkling of genuine criminals, was embarked for 
Botany Bay to serve his sentence and indirectly to lay 
the foundation of the Australian Nation. 

Botany Bay was not the Clod’s destination, by the 
way. Port Jackson was the particular hell he was 
bound for, but the knowledge of Australian geography 
held by English State officials at that time was limited. 
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U that voyage did not make of the Clod a fiend, it 
was not his fault* The genuine criminals, just before 
alluded to, were bad enough, the marines and the crew 
were worse. An earlier voyage of this very ship had 
lasted nearly two years, for the transport had taken out 
a cargo of female convicts on that occasion* And now 
it had been entrusted with the conveyance of mostly 
first offenders, whose chief crimes had been poverty 
and hunger, and whom the State alleged it intended to 
reform, and the State's methods of reformation were 
the lash, the chain, the tube gag, the collar, the scaffold— 
in a word, its instrument was the executioner, its 
example, blood* 

That orgie was 40 years old and strengthened by 
its experiences when Stephen Been landed at Sydney 
Cove. Being stupid, he was very quiet, and his gaolers, 
mistaking his stupidity for stubbornness T brought hint 
up for punishment on the paltriest of excuses. 

They would dog the mule out of him, said they, and 
instead they flogged a devil in. So he became an animal, 
and as he passed from the lower vegetable state he had 
been born in to the higher life of the carnivora, lie was 
made what the system called, “A dangerous felon/’ 
He attempted to escape. Seven years we re added to 
his first sentence, his floggings were more frequent; 
then Hobart Town and Maria Island, the aggravated 
hells of conviction, followed. Just before his additional 
sentence had expired, a member of the Clod s gang a 
hybrid creature, half convict, half convict s gaoler 
proposed that the gang should escape in a body. The 
gang acted on his suggestion and attempted to break 
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gaoL Mr Hybrid sold them to the commander of the 
station, and all the escapees were captured. 

More floggings, more gaol for the animal-clod. The 
law limited the term of imprisonment then passed on 
him, but it did not specify the number of lashes he was 
to receive. The commandant could attend to that 
trivial question, and, to do him the justice due to a 
zealous Government official, the commandant did. 
Tiie informer was at this time about twenty-four years 
of age. He had yet to serve five years of his sentence 
for forgery, but the Crown granted Mm a free pardon 
as the reward of his treachery, and he left Tasmania 
for the mainland, 

Stephen Been returned to his cell in Hobart Gaol and 
received the first of Ms new series of floggings. He did 
not feel the strokes, he was repeating to idmself, as if 
he could forget it, the oath he had sworn to kill the 
informer. He did not flinch from the flogger, for Tic 
thought of his revenge, and revenge is the kindest 
liniment for wrong. StT'at last the most meritorious 
convict system had made the inoffensive Clod, first an 
animat now a devil. In J 52 he was discharged from 
Hobart Gaol after serving twenty-four years in a hell 
that could only have been made by man. Twenty 
years of a life that might have been made a source of 
good to the living, thrown away on expiation of an 
alleged crime that had long been dead. 

The name of the Hybrid informer was Abel Shaw. 

( departed for Australia, as previously stated, and 
uhci! gold was discovered at Bendigo he went to the 
field, and was allowed to mine, for he held a free pardon. 
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His claim was one of the lucky holes, the informer’s 
fortune was assured from the hour, 

in 54 Stephen Been reached Bendigo also, and 
stepped into a new world. His intention was to raise 
himself into a respectability he had never known in the 
days of his innocence, and to do this only money was 
necessary ; for the one-time Clod saw that respecta¬ 
bility is merely accumulated money in its most portable 
form. He had never borne the appearance of a typical 
criminal, and as the police inspection was lax owing to 
the smallness of the force, he was allowed to secure a 
claim unquestioned. In three days he had bottomed. 
With what trembling eagerness ho washed Ms first 
pan of dirt ! The result of his labour with the pick, 
and the shovel, and the cradle, and the dish meant more 
than gold to him. Good, they meant peace; bad, 
they were the prophets of a return to the old life. But 
the results were good. The Clod-animal pouted the 
w r ater from the dish very carefully, and saw seven water- 
worn pebbles, which he took up on the point of his 
clasp-knife, and felt anxiously with his tongue. Then 
he began to tremble and to flush hot and cold, and at 
last the tears came. 

He found gold. More, he had found hope. Bor 
over a fortnight he won at the rate of upwards of three 
ounces a day. 

Fortune, as if to atone for Ids twenty four years in 
perdition, courted him and gave him gold. The ring 
of the pick was gold. The sweat of his brow, which 
had been agony at Maria Island, was wealth at old 
Bendigo. F 
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And then the determination to kill the informer came 
back to him and blotted out all his visions of happiness. 
Ho had been planning what lie would do with the money. 
Of course he would go back to his own little village in 
Devonshire provided, certainly, that he could escape 
the vigilance of the police. And when he reached 
England he would play the banker to his family and all 
of his old friends. 

His people should never toil again. Happiness should 
be theirs for the rest of their days, and all the old daddies, 
who had mumbled their kind-hearted commonplaces 
over him as a boy, worn old figures whose joints had 
been curved and gnarled by the bitterness of their 
unproductive labour. Clods who had wrought to make 
the master rich, the master whose clay they were—* 
should have their pipes alight and their glasses filled 
for ever and ever. 

So the poor heart, that wanted to buy love at any 
price or to steal it if need be, builded his castles and 
day-dreamed between the pick-strokes. All the people 
he intended to benefit were long since dead, and freed 
at last from the dread of starvation which had accom¬ 
panied them as a shadow through all their cheerless, 
songless lives. But Stephen did not consider that 
death might have spoiled his plans. He had suffered 
so much, and yet had lived, and he thought it must 
have been terribly difficult to die. And go ho planned 
lovingly for the few people who had given 1dm a 
kind word or look in the days of his cloddisbness— 
planned to requite them as their misery deserved, not 
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with the measure of man, but with the measure of love, 
brimful and running over. 

But a product of the old, half-forgotten hell—Shaw, 
the informer to wit—stepped in and blasted all these 
unselfish intentions, 

Stephen Been met his enemy in a a busy street, or 
rather track, of the camp some months after he began 
to win a fortune. 

The Samaritan-to-be forgot all hti dreams of benevo¬ 
lence to the dwellers in the little English village he left 
so long ago. Within the space of a thought he sprang 
at the informer, closed with him, and bore him to the 
ground, and there deliberately began to strangle him, 
A trooper—probably for the first time in the history of 
the world-—-was at hand, and he promptly struck 
Stephen Been with the blunt edge of his sword, and 
towed him to a large hut with many intermissions in 
the slabs thereof which served as a gaol Final result: 
The informer was regarded as a martyr who had done 
his duty to society, and had been undeservedly punished 
thereof ; and 4 ‘ llig ,l Been was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, 

A few months after his sentence had expired he fell 
in with lus enemy again, this time at Wood s Point. A 
little more gold-winning, another assault, anothei 
sentence, this time for five years. And when that sen¬ 
tence had expired he found himself with only a few 
pounds as capital His gold had been deposited with a 
man who was shortly after detected robbing a sluice- 
box, and all the metal in the possession of the thief was 
handed to the robbed company as being then property. 
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Said Stephen Been, as he left Beechworth Gaol in 
! 62, and shook his impotent hand at its heavy blue* 
stone walls : (l I’ll kill the dog next time ! I’ll kill ym 
if I live long enough l 

But he did not stay long in the county of Gold. The 
existence of the metal meant men, and the presence of 
men meant police and the law. Even to find his enemy 
and wreak a just vengeance on him was not sufficient 
inducement to brave the terrors of solitary ; the hunted 
man saw that only in comparative solitude could he find 
peace. Wherefore he shouldered his swag and stepped 
bravely north—an indescribably pathetic old man of 
55. The torture of rigorous discipline had brought the 
sorrow that whitens the hair and furrows the face. It 
had made Ills heart old before his heart had known 
youth, but it had also developed in him wonderful 
physical endurance ; it had deadened his body to pain, 
made it indifferent to hunger ; converted him into a 
perpetually adaptable creature to all, however rapidly 
changing, conditions of existence. 

And as he trudged along the rough track Ms heart 
began to beat with youth as it had never beaten before. 
He had never felt love, except that dull half-awakening 
to human sympathy in old Bendigo in r 54, and now the 
million scents and voices of the eternally beautiful bush 
told him that such pure attractions as it could offer 
were the especial property of such as ho, 

Ting-ading !said the bell-bird, and the swag was 
heavy no more ; u Tweet-tweet I ” said the minah, and 
gaol and the informer were forgotten. 
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North, farther north, through the giant granite 
ranges, through the valleys of the Murray, and into the 
plains of the west he travelled—flying from man always, 
going deeper into the heart of the great wild whose 
message of peace had been breathed to him 300 miles 
nearer the sea, 

,At the stations in his track he never asked for the 
usual ration of flour and mutton ; he demanded it and 
paid for it, and then tramped to his lonely camp, a mile 
removed from even the horse paddock. This sullen 
reserve lasted long after the Murrain bldgee had become 
a daily sight to him, and the speed of the current herald¬ 
ing its junction with the mighty Murray showed longer 
and stronger in the eddies at the bends. There, ven¬ 
turing near to a homestead unusually early In the day, a 
horseman rode up to him and inquired if he wanted work, 
“ Yes, sir,” said Stephen Been, humbly pulling at his 
hat, as if he were still a number and not a man, 

“ I want a man to load wool and to take charge of a 
barge to Echuca,” 

Of course Stephen Been accepted, and a new era 
began for him. He fulfilled his contract satisfactorily, 
and made many trips on the river, which he began to 
love as ho loved children, and all things that were young 
and were not men. He could not read, and yet he was 
the best freight clerk the rivers ever had, 

u Two tons of wire for Burrabogle/' said the earner 
at Eohuca, and a case of whisky for Mungadal^ 
and so on. And Stephen Been otould have told yon all 
his freight before he was out of port a day. He usedto 
run over the names of the stations on the m or jus or 
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the pleasure of feeling his importance as a freight clerk. 
You might find him a dozen times a day chanting the 
euphony of the station nomenclature thus : £t Groongal, 
Pevensey, Mungadal, Eli Elwah, Burrabogie, Itlillawa, 
Albemarle, Terrywalka, Ulonga,” to infinity* 

And then it was a new life* His importance as steers¬ 
man of the barge, the quiet green leaf tinted water, the 
sobbing of the engine of the towing steamer as it breasted 
the current—all had the charm of novelty, and the 
appreciation of newness which is surely God's l>est gift 
to the adventurous man with a soul. 

By-and-by he became a property-holder. The 
“ Boss ** liked the strong old man who could work 
without a word, who never used the usual language of 
the river and the shearing-shed {the “ Boss ” could 
curse fluently, by the way; and the “ Super ” was ex¬ 
ceedingly profane and blasphemous), and who could be 
trusted alone with a barge load in a *Htr anger ” port 
because he never got drunk. So one day, being present 
at the sale of a river navigating company’s tleeet, the 
“ Boss,” having previously sounded his bargeman on the 
subject, purchased the “ Tilpa,” a £tdc-wheel steamer, 
ordinarily used for trading purposes, and her attendant 
giant, the ' Bunyip barge* Then he arranged instal¬ 
ment terms with the ox-convict, and Boon entered on 
his new line of ship owning. On the strength of being a 
shipowner, he secured long credit with several firms for 
the supply of miscellaneous stores, and started from 
Echuca one summer night with steamer and barge laden 
almost hull down with everything that the inhabitants 
of the west might require —-sheep shears and moleskins, 
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fencing wire and onions, boohs saddles and tobacco—-a 
floating store. 

It was a happy life from the begirming.^He managed 
to pay for the barge, he opened a bank account, he was 
respected, men called him Captain Been/’ he had 
never to leave the beloved rivers. Most of his dealing 
with the stations lying on the 3,000 miles of water were 
on the credit system, and here his absolute dearth of 
education told much against him. However, Ins faultless 
memory and a unique description of book-keeping in¬ 
vented by himself and consisting chiefly of sundry 
knife -cuts on the starboard paddle-box, enabled him to 
collect at least 75 per cent, of hte money. That and I0U 
per cent, profit considered left him very much on the 
right side of the ledger. He would sell his stock at the 
head of the Darling, and then load with wool for Echuca, 
to return with stores on the next fresh. The life drew 
from him all sourness. He became the Samaritan of the 
Rivers. The 4t Tilpa” up or down trip continually 
carried men who wan toil to work their passage, an 
who evidently translated that phrase as meaning the 
consumption of as much tucker as the cook could prepare. 
And be the end of their stage at Brewarrina, or Bourkc 
or Tilpa, nr Louth, or Wilcannia, or Mendie, they left 
wit-l, half a pint of whisky in their stomachs and a 
shilling or two in their pockets, and some tobacco and 
rations in their swags. Did not Bathurst e « U< L 
loafer of the rivers, get three pounds of Captain U 
by telling a story of an asthmati c mother and did he no 
a year afterwards tell me that Been "^ thc banm dan 
of the Riverine, and wherefore is no s 
written I 
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The loafers who sponged on him loved this simple old 
man who knew of nothing but tko rivers, and would talk 
of them for hours. 

“ You know that bend near 4 Grismus Island/ ” he 
would say, u there's two of the cmmingeat water-hens you 
ever see. I believe they know the 1 Tilpa * now. Why, 
they’ve been here this five years, an J whenever we 
passes there they flies around to the stem’s much as t’ 
say, ‘ Let’s see if it’s the dear old £ Tilpa/ or that 
puffing 4 Billy, the Saddler/ what’s always firm 7 rifles 
at us. I believe they can read the name of my Ijoat, 
too. 77 

And then he would repeat that only boast of Ms, to 
the effect that 14 he could take the 4 Tilpa/ what was 
drawing four feet seven, over a four foot six bar ; and 
he could steer her from Dunlop to Albemarle blindfold ! 
\es, he could. Oh, yer might stare and yer might say 
no I But he could. If it comes to that, he'd give you 
a passage an’ prove ho could do it blindfold—there 1 

His friends loved him, and he knew no enemy. There 
was in Ms nature a stubborn good, which even the great 
penal system had been Unable to destroy. From Fort 
Bourko to the Campaspe ho was known and honoured, 
and yet even most men knew Ms history. 

His moments of sadness were few. He felt fiercely 
revengeful when he thought of the informer, but the 
memory of his wrong was beginning to fade in his 
prosperity. 

Gnij when he saw children playing ho realised what 
le had lost, and their voices were as the touch of a hand 
on his old loveless heart. If he could have stolen one of 
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those curly-haired babies at Culpaulin or Dunlap I 
believe he would have done it. 

But ’78 brought him the lave he craved for. 

Tzi a reach near Easter Island the u Tilpa ” stopped in 
the early moonlight to “ wood-up/* and the gentlemen 
of the ri ver who worked their passages wrestled languidly 
with the axe on the rottenest, and therefore the most 
easily cut and the worst fuel they could find. 

In the centre of a space embayed in the shore by the 
island a solitary traveller’s fire gleamed fitfully. The 
traveller was extremely disgusted with his situation ; 
he had been intended by nature to be the most gregarious 
of men, and circumstances had made him an Ishmael on 
the track. 

This was his second night away from home, and the 
prospect of the road, which had seemed to him free and 
independent and glamoured with the romance of the 
hush, was now very, very dreary. 

Therefore, when he saw the u Tilpa moored to the 
bank and all hands, from captain to cook, cutting wood 
for the engine, he walked over to the workers, wishing 
to lend a hand and too proud to risk a snub, So he stood 
by while they worked, and would very probably not 
have spoken to them but for the fact that he saw a tall, 
spare, magnificent old man bowing under the weight of 
a dead branch. 

“ Daddy ? IT give you a lift. Baddy,” he said. 

Stephen Been staggered with amazement, and the 
weight fell on the traveller’s shoulders. 

When the work was finished the captain almost 
forced the young man to accompany him to the little 
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saloon next the wheel-house, where they drank a tot of 
whisky each- He questioned the young fellow in a 
kindly, inquisitive manner, which proved his interest, 
and, little by little, he found that the traveller’s name 
was George Garth, that he had quarrelled with his 
father, whom he said'lie did not like, and there was an t 
end of the matter. He had set out from Louth two 
days before to walk until he met something to do. 

And then the captain insisted on Garth remaining 
aboard, and he sent one of the gentlemen who were 
“working their passage * 9 for the swag by the new chum 
fire. Then he installed his friend in the best berth on 
the wheel-deck, and saw Garth, worn out with his 
unusual tramp, fail asleep as the “ Tilpa ” steamed 
down the moonlit river. 

That word “ Daddy ” from such a man had given 
Stephen Been the son of his loveless dreams ;Miad won 
the Samaritan for ever. 

Isext dayi Garth asked to be given something to do, 
and the old man, who had very hazy ideas on the 
subject, suggested that he ought to take stock. And 
Garth did so, and placed the “ Tilpa’s ” financial con- 
dition in such a light that the Samaritan thought Ms 
knife-notch style of book-keeping might not be abso¬ 
lutely perfect after all. 

He broached the subject to the mate in the wheel- 
house that evening. 

Seems to me, Jim, said he, u that the young man 
might h well stay on an 5 look after the bilk. Be a— 
what's it ? M 

“ Soopercargo, M said the mate, shortly* 
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u Yes, that's it,” assented Stephen Been. u Won't 
do makin’ any more cuts on the paddle-box/* 

That's a fact. If you chop it much more there'll 
be no starb’d sponson at all. Bime-by you'll have a 
ship made of holes/’ 

And so George Garth became supercargo, and the 
trade with the young women at the stations increased 
amazingly, and the old man found the young one more 
valuable than he had aver dreamed he could be s and 
loved him more dearly with the birth of each successive 
day. 

The affection was mutual—the old man was lovable, 
and then they had so much in common ; both loved the 
river—that was everything. And Been showed the 
supercargo the wonderful water-hens in the bend near 
Christmas Island, and told numberless stories of driving 
the steamer full speed ahead when the river was dan¬ 
gerously low because the banks were streets of fire ; and 
of shooting the punt-rope at Wilcaniha when the stream 
was in flood ; he sang, in liis rough vocabulary, the 
epic of the river men. And when they passed a tortoise 
paddling and spluttering in an insanity of fear of the 
smoking bulk of the steamer, Been would remark that 
the terrapin was very like an old jew lizard he had 
' known at Fort Boiirko in 74, and “ that there jew 
lizard, he was a terror for santypedes an* such like, an 
he once et half a pound o’ shin o' beef at a flitting* he 

did/* i. 

For lus part, Garth was in paradise. The preliminary 
work of setting affairs in' order being ended, lie had 
nothing to do while the boat was between stopping 
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places, and so he roamed over tho steamer at his will, 
now in the wheel-house, now on a sponson, then in the 
bows. With the first streak of the day the steamer's 
whistle rang along the river reaches, and as she steamed 
away the nude figure of the supercargo appeared on a 
paddle-box ; he dropped a bucket into the foaming 
wheel-wash, drew it up, and drenched him,self with the 
contents* And after that, by the time he was dressed, 
the steamer woke the life of the river before the eim had 
touched it, and the mallards started for the day's flight, 
for they were imreasomng creatures and flew on in a 
straight line ahead of the steamer, too foolish to think 
of getting out of the way. And tho ghostly cockatoos 
fled daily before the “ Tilpa ” westward, when the 
summer was waning, for they intended to winter in the 
Murray. 

At 8 o clock the bell sounded breakfast, and Garth 
joined the captain and his mate in the saloon, which 
was about the size of a fairly large packing-case ; and 
after that smoke-ho, and a revel in the careless know¬ 
ledge that the next homestead would not be sighted till 
the afternoon. It is a fine life, this innocent existence 
of the rivers ; it is a paradise for whoever has a soul, 
and souls were owned by Been, the captain, and his 
supercargo, Garth* 

But discord came to the paradise as usual. One day 
in Juno of 79, when the river was at its lowest, and the 
i pa and her heavy-laden barge passed Dunlop on 
the last upward trip for the season, the super of the 
station hailed the steamer and came aboard. He only 
wanted a few trifling things, he said, but he delayed the 
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Tilpa half an hour , and in his desultory conversation 
|. w *th the captain told him. that Conmaj the next station 
eastward, had changed hands* The new owner, he 
remarked, was Mr* Garth, aJ.P,, and no end of a swell. 

The captain retailed the news to the supercargo later 
on, and was am axed at the confusion of the young man. 

11 You ought to know ail about it, I suppose. Dad/ 1 
said Garth at last. “ This Mr. Garth is my father, and 
we’ve never agreed, that's why I left him, that’s why I 
don t want to see him again till I'm independent of him.” 

These remarks, of course, only resulted in making 
Been all the more curious, and, by judicious pumping, 
he learned all the facte. 

Garth, senior, was very unscrupulous. He had done 
shady tilings in stock deals and mining transactions. 
Garth, junior, objected, and the old man had told him 
to clear out with his honesty, and not to come back 
again unless his honesty brought him enough to live on. 

And, therefore. Garth, junior, had cleared. 

14 You’re a white man,” commented Been, when the 
young fellow had concluded. li We'll lot him see that 
honesty does pay. I aren’t much longer to lire, and 
the craft's yours when I go. No, no talk now ; Ire said 
it, and I wouldn't go hack on my word for no man.” 

They stopped at Coruna to canvass the new owner 
before some other trading river tramp secured the 
business. Captain Been, now quite an experienced 
diplomat in his way, sent a message by the mate re* 
questing Mr. Garth, J.P., to honour the steamer with 
his presence, and fire minutes after a white-haired old 
gentleman stepped on the u Tilpa’s " deck. He was 
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Mr_ Garth. He started violently as the supercargo 
came forward saving, tc How are you father % *’ 

He did not start when the supercargo introduced 
him to Captain Been ; he merely said : 44 Glad to meet 
you, captain ; I hope we shall be able to do business 
together.* * 

But Stephen Been, as he took his customer’s proffered 
hand, felt sick with long-thwarted revenge ; for Mr. 
John Garth, J.P., and the informer of old Maria Island 
were the one man. 


PjABT n. 


T HE shock to the Samaritan had been very great. 
There, in the midst of the new life of fairness 
and clean hands and free goings out and uii- 
trammeled comings in, the corpse of the convict time 
had come to resurrection. For several hours following 
the departure of the informer, who had left the “ Tilpa ” 
without any idea of her captain's identity, ha sat in the 
little cabin next the wheel-house* with Ids arms folded, 
and his head fallen on his breast. The supercargo 
looked in once or twice to ask whore the steamer was to 
tie up, and had been told to “ steam easy till I tell you. 
The dusk crept over the river, and the great sponsor! 
and bow lamps were lit, and the cook rang the bell for 
supper, but the captain still sat in the cabin on the wheel- 
deck and told his friendly querists that ho was all 
right—never better—leave him alone , 55 

He sat there and thought until he was almost mack 
At 9 o'clock the mate went to him and insisted on being 
heaixl, u The night was very dark, the river was 
dangerously low* the stream was sown with snags. 

Hadn’t they better tie up ? ” 

Stephen Been arouseck himself by great effort, rose, 
and went into the wheel-house. There he went over 
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the rough chart—which was rolled up in a groat box 
and was almost as long as the river itself—and told them 
to tie up in the next bend. His voice, hollow as the 
voice of the dying, made mate and supercargo look at 
him eurpriscdly. They saw that the face was not the 
face of the Samaritan. Always clean-shaven, it had 
resumed the expression of the hunted convict at bay— 
its lines had hardened ; the lips seemed to have become 
thin and sneering and cruel; the eyes wore shot with 
yellow gleams of revengeful madness ; the mouth was 
half open in a horribly hungry fashion, the eye-teeth 
standing conspicuously in the bare and livid gums were 
like the fangs of the wild dog. 

“ You are ill, Bad,” said the supercargo pityingly. 

“ No, Im not, 5 ' answered Been. I lifted a big 
weight to-day, an 5 1’ve strained my back. 5 ' 

The mate suggested a sweating bath in a wet sheet, 
but Stephen Been refused all the remedies of the river 
and, without waiting to see the beloved “ Tilpa ” snug 
for the night, turned in. 

In the darkness there came to him strange old shapes 
lie hoped he had forgotten—-the ghosts of the gang who 
attempted to escape, for which Abel Shaw had sold 
them to the commandm ant. There came the ghost of 
young Hitchins, the hoy who had, in a frenzy of re¬ 
capture, killed the constable who had attempted his 
arrest; the boy who had, in the awful desperation of 
his gallows-death, uttered blasphemies that made even 
the executioner shudder. There tame the shape of 
Peter Well#, who died on the triangles during Ids 
punishment as ring-leader of the escape. There came 
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to him others ; sad shapes saying hesitatingly that the 
time for justice had arrived; noisy, blasphemous 
shapes, calling on him in the names of his manhood 
and of his oath to avenge their stripes and the greatness 
of their old-time misery. Some were cold and half 
apathetic, some despairing, some hot with the white 
heat of long nursed wrong ; but all of them commanded 
him to do the one deed—to slay their common enemy. 

And as if they had been so many men, and he was 
indeed their captain too, he had told them that justice 
should bo done, and had waved them aside as if they 
interfered with his thoughts. Then the shapes left him 
to decide on the manner of Garth’s death. 

All sorts of schemes, mostly impracticable, sug¬ 
gested themselves to him. He would decoy the in¬ 
former into the dry \caste in the back-blocks of the 
river, kill his horse, and leave him to die of tliirst; he 
would invite him aboard the steamer, and leap into the 
river with him : ho would lock him in the cabin and 
shoot him. These and a hundred other plans worked 
in his brain contemporaneously. 

Ho rose early the next morning, still undecided on 
the manner of Garth’s death, still determined to exact 
full payment of the revenge owing him. However, for 
that week, at least, he could do nothing. He mus 


mature his scheme. . , 

The “ Tilpa ’’ resumed her journey up-stream with 

her captain in the tamo undecided frame of mind. 
Three days after they had reacted Brew™, the 

river fell alarmingly, and the “TUpa 

remain tied up at the wharf until the neat fresh. During 
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this period of enforced idleness the captain came to a 
conclusion as to the way the death sentence passed by 
the ghosts of the murdered on the informer should be 
carried out. The accepted plan was grotesquely hor¬ 
rible ; the jury of dead felons, by their foreman, Stephen 
Been, had both found the verdict and imposed the 
expiation. Garth, the owner of Coruna, was sentenced 
to be dressed in the old Canary costume, then to be 
tied up and flogged to death. The labour of decoying 
and binding him was easy to the Samaritan's diplomacy 
and the Samaritan’s strength and revenge would make 
his arm tireless of the scourge until the end. A fine 
revenge, truly ; the Samaritan felt almost happy as ho 
thought over it. 

The fresh did not arrive until August, and then it 
was very small, and only carried them a score miles 
west of Louth. 

The mate and supercargo worried and fretted under 
the delay. They cursed the river, which was not much 
more than a chain of pools* They stamped the deck, 
because September was very close at hand. Ere this 
they should have been halfway back from Echuca, 
ready to sell out the store to the shearers, and to get 
the earliest bales of the clip, and beat the hated 

Saddler and the Warrcgo fl on tho down-stream 
journey. 

Stephen Been smiled calmly at the delay. There was 
plenty of time, he said ; he did not earo if the barge 
went down-stream empty* Let the 4 ‘ Saddler " have 
the wool; what did he care ? A few homestead lessees— 
men with a paltry 10,000 sheep or so—had out out 
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early, and the elip of these small mm came io the 
“ Tilpa ” and filled the barge fairly well, and tins fact 
served to cheer the supercargo and the mate. They 
would not be able to trade very much, because the 
store was almost empty, but they could get wool loading 
in early, so that they would be ready to race to the 
market on the rise when It did come. But they felt 
uneasy for all that, simply because all the life of the 
stream seemed uneasy also. 

The rats began to leave the river and scurry up the 
banks and on to the plains ; every day mw an exodus 
of rabbits. And then there came^that leaden hush of 
everything which precedes any unusual occurrence in 
nature. The river did not seem to ripple as it struck 
the floats of the “ Tilpa, V’ wheels ; the duck flew 
away from their natural home ; the screaming cockatoos 
screamed no more and flew south instead of west as 
usual; the gum-leaves murmured not; the air was 
heavy with suppressed fear ; even the birds of the 
month, the parakeets, will eh were merely animated 
shrieks in a dress of emerald and crimson flying athwart 
the gold of the sun, were strangely mute; the whole 
earth seemed to hold its breath so that it might not sigh 
the apprepeneion which filled it. 

And Stephen Been, noting these signs, stretched a 
wire cable from the towing-frame of the “Tdpa” to 
the great eucalypt growing in the billnhong inside the 
southern bank ; and the engine, rusted by its long rest, 
drove the steamer to an opening in the tree-fringe just 
abeam of the anchoring gum. They prepared, m short. 
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with the impudent daring of man, for a standing fight 
with an inundation. 

They saw no man belonging to the^land, they were 
as much alone as if the river had been a trackless sea* 
No news of the flood came to them ; they blamed Rourke 
for not having sent warnings. But Bourke itself was 
wrestling despairingly with the water giant. 

The founders ol the town had built it in the shorter 
parallel of a horseshoe bend, just where the river can 
do its greatest, most destructive work. 

While the people of the u Tilpa ” grew sick with 
anxiety, Bourke was tip to its armpits in water—Bourke 
was dishevelled and drunken with the flood. 

It came to the Si Tilpa in a wall of water and wreck¬ 
age—a wall of water that broke and reformed and fell 
upon itself with the sound of thunder ; a wall that tore 
patriarchal trees from their roots and hurled them along 
like matches ; a wall that hissed like a great serpent, 
and gathered and crushed the face of the world in its 
constricting folds. 

It catne with battering-rams of trees, of wreckage 
covered with snakes and other creeping things huddled 
together like friends, their venom snapped by fear. 

As the Tilpa and her barge rose with the flood the 
crew hauled on the cable and started the engines, and 
so by-and-by drew the steamer and her charge up to 
the tree which the mate said would stand forty floods* 
But at 3 o'clock the next morning, when the rain 
was falling in sheets, the mate recanted* The fastenings 
of the cable disappeared ; the water crept into the limbs 
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of the tree and shook it till it groaned. And stilt they 
held on. 

In mid-current the water was black with timber and 
living trees ; rafts of debris carrying hopeless animals, 
opossums swooning with fear, bears w ailin g like little 
children lost in the streets of a great city. 

At 4 o'clock they heard a steamer’s whistle shrieking 
above the roar of water, and a few' minutes later a wool- 
laden barge shot past them. Tkfen followed a steamer, 
her red lights tinging the water as with blood, her stack 
vomiting sparks. The men on the “ Tilpa T ’ could see 
that one wheel had been carried away bv the battering 
ram of wreckage ; very probably the rudder had gone 
also, and she was attempting to steer out of the current 
with the remaining wheel. 

It was the “ Warrego,” she had ridden from Louth 
on the face of the Hood. 

The “ Warrego ” disappeared, then came more 
wreckage ; the flood drew back for an effort, ad\ anced 
again, and passed triumphant, carrying with it the 
11 Tilpa's ” barge and £3,000 worth of the season's clip l 

Just after daylight the saviour eucalypt was tom 
from the soil. Stephen Been sprang to the towing- 
fmrne and cut the cable with two lightning strokes of 
the axe, and the “ Tilpa went full speed ahead, steer 
mg south on to the plain, winch was now a sea. Any 
one of these logs that came down with the current I e 
stones from a sling would sink the steamer in 
stant, and they tried to make for the dead water. Bu ■ 
it took time to leave the current; its force vas so great 
that the helm answered spasmodically, and between 
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the spasms the engine drove the steamer down the 
stream with a frightful Telocity, They were not caught 
by the dreaded wreckage, they caught it* 

Finally, at 11 o'clock, they reached the still water 
covering a treeless plain, and there they anchored* 
That- plain, although the Samaritan knew it not, 
covered Corona station* 

They breakfasted at noon, and the captain was 
unusually jolly* The loss of the barge did not matter 
much, he said, with a curious smile on his face. He 
wouldn't want it any more, but he* was sorry for the 
boys' sake all the same. 

During the afternoon the wreckage became larger. 
It was not confined to trees and river debris now- 
fences, rails, boxes, furniture—and to show how far the 
water could penetrate, a cradle came bobbing and 
turning into die haven of the steamer* They found 
that the cradle, by virtue of its shape, was an ark of 
this deluge, the rescued being mostly snakes and 
tarantulas and scorpions and centipedes, and all the 
insect horrors and creeping tilings which no living man 
may imagine. 

■ *1 o’clock a hut came down, escaped from the 

current, careered wildly in the eddies, and then col¬ 
lapsed with a noise like the discharge of artillery against 
tree wliieh had so far been too strong for the flood. 
Then a minute later another hut, swimming high oxtt 
of the water, ran down in midstream and then abeam 
of the Tilpa, and suddenly shot athwart the current 
and collided with the same tree* 

l>ut it did not go to pieces. A projection La the 
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timber wedged it in the tree-fork, and there it stood 
exposing its bulk to the swirl of the deluge, Stephen 
Been and the mate and Garth looked at the arrested 
shanty, expecting it to break up. Suddenly the 
captain exclaimed, 4i Damned if there ain't a man on 
the thing ! ” quite as suddenly he lowered the dinghy, 
one of the two only boats of the “ Tilpa ” sprang into 
her, and pulled for the wreck before anybody fairly 
understood his intention. 

He had become a Samaritan again. He had forgotten 
his revenge at the sight of a man in danger ; he had left 
a haven for the j awa of death. 

The man on the hut was still now* He had been 
waving his arms to the “ Tilpa until he saw the boat- 
put off to his rescue. 

The Samaritan pulled to the wreckage as if his own 
existence depended on liis speed. His struggle to keep 
the broadside on to the boiling current was almost 
Titanic. But at last ho reached the lee of the anchored 
hut, and, after fastening the dinghy to a projecting 
spar, swung himself into the tree. 

The castaway greeted him with a cry of joy. Stephen 
Boon clambered on to the hut and straddled the ridge¬ 
pole, so that he was face to face with the man who h, 
suffered the perilous voyage on the quaking Jjmldmg. 

And then the Samaritan became Been the Convict 
again. His face was transfigured ; he looked at the 
wretch whose eye* were so close to his as a ^ “ 1 

look at a rat. His face expressed on awfu 1 joy*_ the 
happiness of the strong courageous iUm w o 
coward devil in his graap. 
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The informer noted that sudden change, and in the 
space of a thought recognised his old enemy and shrieked 
aloud. 

“ So Vve got you,” said Stephen Been ver} r slowly, 
enjoying to the full Shaw's accession of fear, “ I knew 
I'd get you some time.” And then, with the snarl of a 
wolf : u D’ye remember little Hit chins air Peter Wells, 
you dirty liar, do yer ? D'ye remember Bendigo and 
Wood's Point ? An 1 you're a swell now, are you ? 
An a squatter an' J,P 1? an’ all ! An’ ye've got a son 
who’d drown yer if he knew what y’are ! And I've 
been playing a lono 'and all me life. Through you, 
you dog—through you ! ” 

The informer opened his mouth to shriek for mercy, 
but the roar of the water drowned his voice, and the 
grip of the captain on his wrist made him dumb, 

I m go hr to leave ye here,” said Been again ; “an' 
it s an easier death than I meant for yer, it's an easier 
death than the .yd agree to ; they’ll ave ter content 
themselves with it.” 

He spoke of u them ” a* if they were indeed men and 
not impotent shadows. 

Hie informer made no answer, he was dumb with 
terror. 

So good-bye to yer, concluded the captain. ** May 
fhe hell yo sent those boys ter an 5 may ye meet 
'em there 1 ” 

He ceased and swung himself from the roof, but ere 
his feet touched the tree the informer, mad with fear, 
caught liis wrists in a grip-of steel and screamed aloud 
above the artillery of the flood. 
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Tlie struggle was very brief. Stephen Been wrestled 
willi his enemy on the swaying hut for a moment, 
andj freeing himself, reached the tree and looked down 
for a foothold in the boat. 

But that struggle had given them^both to death. 
The swaying of the hut had loosed the spar, and spar 
and boat darted off with the current. 

The convict gnashed his fangs in rage and climbed 
higher into the tree to signal for the other dinghy. To 
his surprise it was not more than a dozen lengths away , 
the mate and the supercargo had seen the struggle and 
had hastened with their assistance. They steered the 
boat under the gum and called to Stephen Been to 

drop in. , 

“ rt hill only hold another safely/ 1 advised the 

supercargo. 

Stephen Been prepared to take the jump, and seeing 
him, the informer, shrieked again. Then the super 
cargo looked to the figure on the hut, and ic cognise 
in this blood-eyed, foam-flecked, wild animat in t e 
coverings of man-—his father. 

Still he did not falter. 

“ Thcro’s only room for one,” he repeated to the man 
whom lio respected. “ Jump, Dad • 

Been hesitated, the expression of affection had half- 
killed the wolf in him. 

The informer began to cry and pray and blaspheme 
by turns, his big round face working convulsively. 

“ Jump, Dad 1 ” said the supercargo. “ J» m P < l me ' 
We can’t hold on bore much longer ! ” 
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Stephen Been was decided ; the wolf was altogether 
dead, the Samaritan breathed again. 

“ ril wait till nex ? time/’ ho said. “ Take this 
snivclim’ vermin, though he ain't good enough to sit in 
the boat with you, George/’ 

Even in that awful moment George Garth wondered 
at the words, and the expression of dying hatred, but 
he had no time to think just then. 

A crying, shivering bundle fell through the air and 
into the boat, and the dinghy headed for the steamer, 
the mate calling to the captain to hold on a little longer. 

But before they could reach him the great gum-tree 
went down and the hut, with Stephen Been perched on 
its roof, drifted with the boiling current. 

They got away from their moorings, and the engines 
going in a marvellously short time, but the hut was not 
then in sight. 

The darkness did not end the search. All through 
the night the iL Tilpa ** was a blaze of red lights tramping 
up and down the water-road, one moment staggering 
painfully up lull against the swift stream, the next 
shooting like an arrow" from a bow with the current, 
and the whistle shrieking at every pile of wreckage. 

At dawn they spoke of him m of the dead, yet they 
persevered in the search. They intended to find his 
body if they tramped the river os long as Phillip Vander- 
decken cruised oft Table Mountain. 

And at 10 o’clock they found him, and he was yet 
alive. The house had collapsed against a heap of debris, 
and the timber had pinned him by the waist. During 
the night the pile had largely increased, and the groat 
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weight almost cut him in two. Yet he had survived 
the awful experience — his feet had been frozen in the 
icy water, Ids middle had been crushed by the weight 
of the flood-wreck, and still the wonderful vitality the 
convict system had developed in him had strengthened 
him to triumph* 

He did not know them as the}" hailed his discovery 
with cries of pity and affection, as they dug Mm clear 
of the debris, as they tenderly lifted Ms bruised body 
and dangling, useless limbs from wreck to raft, and 
from raft to the steamer-ark* He only heard the 
fearful chorus of the flood, the rushing of great waters, 
and the clarion song of the Newborn as its Antiphon* 

In the afternoon lie awoke to find himself in Im own 
berth and the supercargo bending anxiously oter him, 

“ Oh, Dad, Dad,” said the young man, “ you're a!! 
right, ain’t you ? You don't feel any pain ? 

Stephen Been smiled. 1S I'm not all right, George, 
but I ain’t feeling any pain. My back s broke, that s 

what it is ! ” V* 

And then ha dozed again. As the lamps were lighted 
he asked if the river had gone down. 

4 ' Not enough to be safe out of the dead watai, the 
mate told him ; " but they could get a boat ashore in 
the btpjk-wash easily. 

Then Stephen Been cried fiercely: "Let Mm go 
ashore, then ! Put the vermin ashore ! Via the last 
of them all-—don t let him see me dead ! 

And wondering they obeyed him. The supercargo, 
quite at a loss*to account for the hatred of Ms father, 
told Garth, senior, that he must quit the steamer, ant 
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a deck-hand rowed the pariah to the edge of the flood 
near to a point where the light of a slush -lamp said very 
plaint! y : 

tl I am the cheer of a man.” 

At 9 o’clock the Samaritan made his will in a style 
peculiarly his own* He called into the cabin the cook, 
and the engineer, and the deck hands, and the gentle¬ 
men of leisure who had, probably for the first time in 
their lives become energetic, in the search for him, and 
there verbally transferred the “ Tilpa ” and her trade 
to the mate and the supercargo. 

** Ye*ve all been called as witnesses that this day the 
twenty-seventh of September, eighteen seventy-nine, 
I*vo given the 4 Tilpa f an* two barges at Echooky, an’ 
the book debts, an* trade, an’ all to Jim Drake an T 
George Garth, so J elp me Gawd.” 

And they all said they witnessed the bequest, and the 
ceremony was over. 

Only Drake and the supercargo were to watch the 
sick man that night, and when the cabin was cleared 
of the others he lay on Ids pillow quite exhausted. 

They had suggested sending to Louth for a doctor, 
but he said, u A doctor could do him no good, ho was 
cast right enough,” and so they fed his flickering 
strength with brandy. Despite his exhaustion, ho 
insisted on giving them full particulars of the trade. 
In this way : 

£l There was a man on Burrabogie who owed twenty- 
six shillings in seventy-four, nex’ time you’re on the 
’Bidgee collect it. I don’t reck’lect his name, but ye're 
bound to find *im ; he was a little cove with a wart 
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tinder his ear and a ginger beard. When ye’re up 

that way, too, leave a bag o’ lollies with the sooper at 

Benduck ; Vs got a lot of babies an’ one of ’em use ter 

cotton ter me quite regular. An 1 alwus give a nip to 

the punt man at Wilcannia, and he'll drop the rope for 
yer any time at night,” 

He fell into a half sleep towards midnight, and the 
watchers turned the lamp-light low. The change of 
light seemed to awaken him, but although he spoke 
again he did not regard their presence. 

“ Up at Crismus Island there’s the eumiingest water- 
hens you ever see.” 

And again : 

44 Yer can chive this yer 1 Tilpa 1 over a four foot-six 
bar, an’ she draws four foot-seven.” 

And yet again : 

u Damn the 4 Saddler 1 ! Til heather to Echookey 
blindfold I ” 

At 2 o’clock in the morning he awoke out of the 
present to the memories of his old life—-the little Devon* 
ian village ; Maria Island ; Norfolk, the beautiful hell 
of the Pacific ; of the boy Hitchins ; of Peter Wells ; 
of old Bendigo ; and then as ho came to the association 
with the supercargo ho made Garth’s tears well anew, 

4t That vermin can’t be yor father,” said the Samari¬ 
tan, And then, with an intonation of loving cunning 
in his voice, he added : 4S For I love you, George, my 
boy 1 ** 
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nTs'w* BOOKSTALL” CO~, LTD, 476 George St, Sydney. 
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BULLY HAYES, BUCCANEER by Louis Becke 

The famous Australian author’s sLirring story of the 
* 1 Pirate of the Pacific/ 1 

BY HIS EXCELLENCY’S COMMAND 

by Roy Bridges 

The exciting adventures of a woman bushranger. The 
story of how she defeated justice is one of the most 
amazing in the history of outlawry. 

THE SPELL OF THE BUSH 

by John X. Cameron 

A good story of the bush of thirty years ago, in which 
the true eouree of love is impeded by all manner of un¬ 
usual happenings. 


THE HEART OF THE BUSH 

by Broda Reynolds 

Another hue novel by the author of ,£ The Selector Girl*' 
and "Dawn Asper , st 

ON THE FRINGE of the NEVER NEVER 

by H. K, Bloxhain 

A thrilling story of the Outback which possesses a fas¬ 
cinating love interest. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE GANG 

by Don Delaney 

Another excellent, dashing story of Australian adventure 
by one of the most popular of our novelists. 

THE CONVICT PUGILIST by George Cockerlll 

An exciting and entertaining tale of the early days. The 
**convict pugilist JJ is an intellectual British boxer, who 
was transported for having accidentally killed a ring 
adversary, IIis career in Australia is equally as sen¬ 
sational as Lis previous adventures. 


1T.S.W, BOOKSTALL CO., LTD,, 476 George St., Sydney, 
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THE CALLING VOICE by E. F- Christie 

One of the most charming and interesting bush novels 
Jthat has yet been published. There is a fascination in 
Auatralian bush life, and Miss Christie, in a story full 
of incident and humour, shows how great the fascination 
really is. 

THE GOLDEN KANGAROO by Ambrose Pratt 

A mining story of unusual interest. Apart from the fact 
that Mr. Pratt has provided an excellent itoyel, he con¬ 
trives to explain much of the villainy practised by un¬ 
scrupulous mine-gamblers — maricet-rigging and mine- 
sal ting, etc. A story brimful of dramatic and thrilling 
situations. 

THE PYJAMA MAN by Ralph Stock 

A capital romance that originates in the surf, adjourns 
for a spell to the glamour of London theatrical life, and 
eventually terminates in unconventional circumstances on 
a station on the Mcm&ro, One of those rare books that 
baa not a single dull page. 

GENTLEMAN JACK by Don Delaney 

The story of an unusual type of bushranger—the gentle¬ 
manly, we 11 educated outlaw whose suavity utrWy de¬ 
feats justice. 

A REBEL OF THE BUSH by Don Delaney 

A splendid Australian historical novel, dealing with the 
Macquarie regime. A story of rusiting excitement that 
holds the reader's attention from the first page. 


SILVER STAR by Randolph Bedford 

A romance of the great pioneering days of the Harrier. 
One of the popular author's best novels. 


IN RACING SILK Gerald R. Baldwin 

A powerful story of the turf. Whilst a thorough exposi- 
tion of the methods of the unscrupulous bookmaker and 
horse-owner are a feature of the novel, the author has 
deftly introduced a most delightful love stor /~“ co “' 
bination, that assures the reader of many exciting 

cidtut$. _ '--—-— 

N.sTw. BOOKSTALL CO., LTD., 476 George St.,- Sydney. 
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SOUTH SEA SHIPMATES by Arthur John Barry 

A series of splendid sea stories by one of the most popular 
of sea-writers. Possessing groat dramatic strength and 
descriptive power, the novel also contains much humour. 

THE MARE WITH THE SILVER HOOF 

by Bob Allen 

A novel with an exceedingly clever and interesting plot, 
by a writer whose turf technique is perfect. Easily the 
best racing novel that has come under our notice/ f says 
the Sydney *' Stock and Station Journal, ’ 9 

THE SIGN OF THE SERPENT 

by J. H* M. Abbott 

A capital smuggling and secret society romance, by one 
of the foremost Australian writers* 

ROCKY SECTION by s y d« T 

“ *Bocky Section' is one of the best novels written in 
Australia/' says the Sydney 1 4 Worker/* 4 4 for the author 
knows the bush, has the dramatic sense, and baa a culti¬ 
vated intellect ** r An absorbing romance of the busk. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE MOTOR LAUNCH 

by Arthur H Adams 

The amusing story of a young man who seeks adventure 
in a motor-boat on Sydney Harbour, and who is over¬ 
whelmed with all manner of strange situations* 

THE MYSTERY OF THE BOXING 

CONTEST by Bert James 

A splendid mystery story, which opens with an extra¬ 
ordinary murder, committed almost before the eyes of 
thousands of spectators at a boxing contest* The search 
for the murderer makes a thrilling story* 

MUM DAWSON—BOSS by Sumner Locke 

A racy Australian bush story. Mum Dawson, boss, pro¬ 
vides a feast of fun, but there are pathetic touches in the 
story of the Dawsons that demonstrate that life on the 
land with a large family is not all sunshine apd laughter. 

N.S.W. BOOKSTALL CO*, LTD.* 476 George St„ Sydney* 
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A CURATE IN BOHEMIA by Norman: Lindsay 

Aft extremely amusing story, written and illustrated by 
Norman Lindsay, recounting the extraordinary advent 
t nre 5* that befell a curate who had become entangled in 
the Bohemian life of a number of Australian art students. 

SKEETER FARM by Sumner Locke 

A hilarious caricature of Australian bush life, 

FOR TURON GOLD by Don Delaney 

A brilliant Australian goldfields tale, In which a murder 
mystery, thrilling bush ranging episodes and a fine love 
story combine to make it one of the most popular of this 
widely-read author's books. 

SALLY: THE TALE OF A CURRENCY 

LASS by J. H. M, Abbott 

One of the best stories in the series. This novel has its 
getting in tho fascinating Macquarie days of Australia's 
history, and is a charming volume. Critics have unani¬ 
mously praised it as one of the best novels recently pub¬ 
lished. 

THE SQUATTER’S WARD 

by Edward S. Sorenson 

A tip-top bush mystery story that holds the reader from 
the first page. 

STEVE BROWN'S BUNYIP by John A. Barry 

The reader might reasonably expect something out-of-the- 
way iii u book carrying a title like that. And the reader 
won't be disappointed; he gets full measure. 

RED MOUNTAIN by Jack McLaren 

A splendid novel of adventure in Northern Australia by a 
writer who has Jived many years in this little known 
part of the Commonwealth. Tho plot is intensely in¬ 
teresting. 

DAWN ASPER by Broda Reynolds 

A splendid bush story of no unusual type. Dawn Asper 
n beautiful hush girl locked away from tho eyes 
world. .Suddenly her father disappears, uud Pawn is 
thrown on her own resources. Tho novel toils of all 
tho extra ordinary adventures that befell her, A story 
with a very wide appeal, ____ 

N S.W^ BOOKSTALL CO., LTD., 476 George St, Sydney, 
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BASE BRANDS by H- M. Som tt 

An exceptionally good bush yarn, dealing with sheep- 
stealing and cattle-duffing in the early days. Interwoven 
''with the exciting events is a pleasing love story* 

SOUTH SEA SINNERS by Arthur Crocker 

A South Seas novel with an entirely unconventional plot* 
The life amongst the natives is an exciting one, and the 
love interest particularly strong. 

THE ADVENTURES OF LOUIS BLAKE 

. * by Louis Becke 

The thin disguise under which the late Louis Beeke wrote 
of his own exciting adventures in the South Seas. 

UBIQUE by Clarence W, Martin 

4 ‘ Ubiquc ” is the name adopted by a criminal whose 
methods are so scientific and original that he openly 
carries out the most daring exploits without detection* 
A fascinating story with a capital and surprising ending. 

WOLAROI'S CUP by Ambrose Pratt 

A rattling tale of the turf, which presents the picture of a 
Melbourne Cup winner in the making, and describes in 
detail the methods adopted by owners, trainers, and 
jockeys. The story possesses a powerful love interest* 

THE RECIPE FOR RUBBER by Ralph Stock 

A brilliant romance of the South Seasr. The story intro¬ 
duces an entirely original type of heroine, the daughter 
of ft half-crazed recluse who, on a lonely island in mid- 
Pacifie, is jealously guarding a process for the -manufac¬ 
ture of synthetic rubber* An exceptionally bright and 
entertaining novel* ^ 

TOM PAGDIN, PIRATE b, E. j. Br*d y 

An interesting story of two boys who decide to leave 
home and engage in the thrilling pastime of playing 
pirates bold on a punt on the Clarence Hivor* Their 
adventures are interesting and humorous, and culminate 
in a most daring capture of a murderer. 

THE DOUBLE ABDUCTION by H. K* Bloxham 

A striking and unusual story, which at times is extremely 
humorous. It deals with the abduction of two rival busif 
belles, and the efforts at tracing them lead the characters 
into many strange situations. 


K.S.W* BOOKSTALL CO., X»TD., 476 George St, Sydney* 
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Humorous Novels 

BY 

EDWARD DYSON 


FACT’RY ’ANDS 

A masterpiece of Australian humour. 

SPATS' FACTORY 

“There is not a dull line in ‘Spats* Fact’ry,”* says a 

critic. 

LOVES OF LANCELOT 

A side-splitting series of adventures of a young man in 
search of a wife. 

BENNO AND SOME OF THE PUSH 

An excellent humorous story about a little understood 
Australian type. 

TOMMY THE HAWKER. AND SNIFTER HIS BOY 

Brimful of racing, boxing, bushranging and gambling, 
mostly humorous. A splendid novel. 


BILLY PAGAN-MINING ENGINEER 

By Randolph Bedford 

A first-class mining novel bv one of Australia s foremost 
writers Billy Pagan is a keen Sherlock Holmes mining- 
expert,'who, in many interesting and exciting adventures 
. exposes much roguery in connection with mining ventures. 


ALADDIN AND THE BOSS COCKIE 

By Randolph Bedford 

The highly amusing adventures of the Great Australian 
Dramatic Company on tour in the Out-back. A spleiul d 
volume of typically Australian humour. 

N.S.W. BOOKSTALL CO., LTD., 476 George St., Sydney. 
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THE DOINGS OF DAVE 

J By Con- Drew 

An excellent volume of humour m which several con- 
fidence men are seen in action. The volume is full of 
surprises, for just when the reader expects the "crook" 
to score, very often the tables are turned. All the old 
tricks are given a new interest by this popular sporting 
writer. 

THE MOUNT MARUNGA MYSTERY 

tiy Harrison Owen 

One of the best murder mystery stories ever priblished in 
Australia, A wealthy pastoral is t is shot dead during the 
progress of a fancy-dress ball, though no reason whatever 
for the crime can be discovered. Highly sensational com¬ 
plications follow, and the solution of the mystery is both 
surprising and dramatic, 

THE SHIPPER OF THE “ROARING MEG" 

By Jack McLaren 

An excellent adventure story in the Coral Seas by the 
author of "Red Mountain, 11 Billy Certain» master mariner, 
on his way to a rich beche-de-mer fishing-ground, falls in 
with a dying trader on the Papuan coast. The latter 
makes a will appointing Certain guardian of his seven¬ 
teen-years-old half-caste daughter. No white man was 
ever left a more embarrassing legacy than this half¬ 
savage beauty. 


YELLOW SILVER 

By Edward Mtryon 

"Yellow Silver" was how an aboriginal described the 
precious metal a couple of adventurous spirits set out to 
hnd in the wild Back o* Beyond in Western Australia. 
They find the gold, but excitement panned out at a high 
average, too. 


THE SELECTOR GIRL 

By Broda Reynold* 

A capital bush novel, full of humour* and possessing a 
charming love interest. 


N.B.W. BOOKSTALL CO., LTD., 47S George St., Sydney. 
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Humorous Books 

by i 

THOMAS E. SPENCER. 


HOW McDOUGALL TOPPED THE SCORE 

and Other Verses and Sketches. 

A delightful series of humorous recitations. The verses 
which give the title to this collection are probably more 
widely known than any other Australian recitation. 

THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 
BRIDGET McSWEENEY 

A series of fourteen hilarious adventures of the most 
amusing Irishwoman fiction possesses. 


THAT DROLL LADY 

Being further " surprising adventures” of Bridget 
McSwceney. A book chockfnl of fun. 


THE SPRING CLEANING 

Another series of shriekingly humorous stories* 

WHY DOHERTY DIED 

More brilliantly humorous verses, suitable for recitation. 


BINDAWALLA 

A fiineipnting romance of the bash. “BlndftWaUa” pre¬ 
sents a charming love story, -which is supplemented o> 
some highly exciting aud amusing incidents. 

N.S.W. BOOKSTALL caTxm, 476 George St.. Sydney. 
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Great Adventure Novels 

BY 

'BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


THE CORAL QUEEN 

Miss Grimshaw is world-famed for her novels of the 
Islands. “The Coral Queen” is one of three books which 
the N.S.W. Bookstall Co. Ltd. secured for its “Bookstall” 
Series. The story is written in Miss Grimshaw’s most 
fascinating style. 

WHITE SAVAGE SIMON 

Another excellent novel of the Islands by the famous 
authoress. The principal character in this book spent 
the whole of his boyhood as a captive of a Central 
Papuan tribe of cannibals. When a young man an expe¬ 
dition secures his release, but he is naturally an unusual 
type, capable of performing the extraordinary physical 
feats of the wild mountain Papuan. “White Savage 
Simon” provides the reader with a series of unusual 
adventure in various little-known corners of the Pacific. 


Bushranging Novels 

BY 

AMBROSE PRATT 

DAN KELLY—OUTLAW 

The true story of the famous Kelly Gang, as convincingly 
told to the author by Daniel Kelly. 

THREE YEARS WITH THUNDERBOLT 

The amazing story of Will Monckton, the youthful com¬ 
panion of Thunderbolt. One of the most readable bush- 
ranging books ever published. 

THE OUTLAWS OF WEDDIN RANGE 

A vivid and realistic account of the deeds of Ben Hall, 
Gilbert, Dunn and O'Meally. 

N.8.W. BOOKSTALL^ CO.^LTD., 476 George St., Sydney., 

























































































